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EDITOR’S NOTE 


At the Third Congress of the Polish United 
Workers Party, held in Warsaw from March 10th 
to 19th, 1959, the following major speeches were 
given: Report of the Central Committee of the 
P.U.W.P. — by Wtadystaw Gomutka; Proposals for 
the Development of the National Economy in 
1960-65 — by Stefan Jedrychowski; Proposals for 
the Party’s Agricultural Policy — by Edward Ochab; 
and Changes in the Party’s Constitution — by 
Roman Zambrowski. Polish Perspectives No. 5 will 
contain an extensive report on the political and 
economic issues discussed by the Congress. 

As we believe Polish agricultural policy to be 
of wide interest, we publish here a number of 
articles on the subject. 
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WLADYSLAW GOMULKA: 
THE GERMAN QUESTION 


From the Report to the Third Congress of the P.U.W.P. 


ROM the moment that the Potsdam Agreement had decided 
that the German population on the former German territories 
as far as the Odra and Nysa rivers were to be re-settled in the 
West, in Germany, — which Poland did — no sensible person, let 
alone statesman, should have had any doubt whatever that the 
confirmation of Poland’s western boundary in a future peace treaty 
with Germany, as stipulated in the Potsdam Agreement, was a pure 
formality. 

Almost fourteen years have passed since the signing of the 
Potsdam Agreement. During that time Poland has rehabilitated 
these lands from war devastation, and re-settled them with millions 
of Poles repatriated from the Soviet Union and brought from other 
regions of Poland; millions of Polish children have been born in 
these lands and a new Polish generation is growing up there. And 
yet, so far, the governments of the Western signatories of the 
Potsdam Agreement have said not a single official word nor made 
asingle attempt to contradict the various statements made publicly 
and officially by Chancellor Adenauer of the German Federal Re- 
public and his ministers demanding the revision of the Polish- 
German boundary on the Odra and Nysa rivers. How is this to be 
explained? Is it because Adenauer, the ally, does not agree? As long 
% the German militarists, revisionists and revenge-seekers are in 
power in their country, they will never reconcile themselves to the 
boundaries of Germany as fixed in the Potsdam Agreement. They 
will not do so even if forced to recognize these boundaries formally. 
We all know this, both we, the Poles, and the Western politicians 
as well. 

We do not want to over-simplify matters. We do not say that 
the Western countries are against opposing the West German 
tevisionist appetites because they want the Polish Western 
lerritories or the Czechoslovak Sudeten area to be included again 
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: from th 
within the German boundaries. They have no reason to wish sf yjg.A. ; 


It is simply not in their interests. Herr Adenauer is well awan) shose lo: 
of this, too. Why, then, do these countries listen in silence ti) As ¢} 
Adenauer’s demands for revision of Poland’s western boundaries? | youid n 

It is not difficult to answer this. The German Federal Republi} wards 
is an important pillar of NATO. It is even considered in the Wes weapon 
that NATO could not exist without the German Federal Republic} jn. soc 
that it would lose its meaning. At the same time it is not in thi) fom th 
interest of the other main NATO countries for Germany ever ti) ggra-N. 
become too strong in relation to them. For there is a rule in thf ly pe 
system of capitalist countries that the stronger grabs the weaker by , Goma 
the throat, This was demonstrated by Hitler. But the West ae with de 
militarists did not get the German Federal Republic into NATQ ht un: 
merely to render service to its partners. They have their ow! ¢¢ gociz 
interests at heart. Their chief aim is to cancel the decisions 0, we. 
Potsdam which define Germany’s boundaries. This may not deligh} 4.» 4; 
the Western countries, but it does not bother them much as yelf gourity 
As the Polish saying is, the skin is still on the sheep — it must Recogni 
killed first and we can quarrel over the skin later. For no one o security 
earth takes Adenauer’s naive and deceitful political tricks at: theif, j¢ 5), 
face value. He maintains that he wants to skin the Polish sheep jetwoo, 
without using a knife for it, and, what is more, in agreement wit a perfic 
the sheep itself. That is the meaning of Adenauer’s assurances thal jing of 
. he wishes to regain our Western lands by peaceful means and with j, ; 
Poland’s consent. Not even Andersen could think up such fairy) dyer. 
tales, — such miracles are unknown even in the history of the 94... 
Catholic church. Govern 

Speaking briefly, the Western countries can today put aside the of the 
demands of the West German militarists for revising the frontiers, goyiat 
Essentially, the actual interest of all the imperialist partners of the) qj) 
North Atlantic Pact with respect to their intentions towards the) pypjic’; 
camp of Socialist states, coincide at the crucial point of their policy| 8 unile 
The Western states are reluctant to remove from the Atlantic Pach proyoh 
such excellent butchers as the West German militarists. They j++, 











silently acquiesce in Adenauer’s plans for violating the Pots not on 
Agreement on the German frontiers as a compensation to the Wes!| heoseg 
German imperialists for their participation in NATO. Wester 


In the present situation one must take into consideration various) Repyp| 
steps of the Atlantic Pact participants in the matter of recognizing) pijitar 
our western frontiers. The foreign press writes about it more and) the We 
more often. The London Daily Express — like a number of other) policy 
western dailies — published a story not long ago that some Weste™ tint; 
states demand that Adenauer agree to recognize the present) war a. 
frontiers of Germany. The story went on to say that the effect of) the ge 
recognizing Germany’s Eastern frontiers may be far-reaching, sinc?) sso po; 
it will allow the removal of the voluntary ties that unite Poland) agorec, 
and Czechoslovakia with the Soviet Union, that these ties derive 
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fom the fear of the two countries that Germany, aided by the 
US.A. and other Western countries, will make efforts to regain 
those lost territories. 

As this article sees it, the recognition of our Odra-Nysa frontiers 
would not indicate a tendency on the part of the Western countries 
towards international relaxation, but an attempt to extract a new 
weapon from the cold-war arsenal with which to fight against 
the Socialist camp. Western recognition of our frontiers derives 
from the Potsdam decisions, from our rights to the land on the 
Odra-Nysa line, and it is in the interests of peace. Poland has not 
only been looking forward to it for a long time, but has every right 
todemand it from the Western states. We would accept such an act 
with deep satisfaction. But nothing can loosen the voluntary ties 
that unite Poland with the Soviet Union and with the whole camp 
| of Socialist states. 

4 We are concerned not only with the recognition of Poland’s we- 
stern frontier. Our primary concern is for a guarantee of its 
security and inviolability for today, for tomorrow, for ever. 
Recognition of the frontiers should mean for us assurance of their 
security. To combine, in one manner or another, the recognition 
of our western frontier with the aim of loosening the relations 
between Poland and the U.S.S.R. can be construed as nothing but 
aperfidious attempt to weaken the security of this frontier by this 
kind of recognition. 

In this case bourgeois politicians and journalists are not very 
clever; they regard Poles as naive children. The security of our 
Odra-Nysa frontiers depends on our policy, the policy of the Polish 
Government, and is based on the indestructible, fraternal alliance 
of the People’s Republic of Poland with the Union of Socialist 
' Soviet Republics, on the firm unity of the Socialist camp. 

Till now we have been speaking of the German Federal Re- 
| public’s participation in the Atlantic Pact as, in a certain sense, 
a unilateral act, that is, we have shown that the Western states 
brought the German Federal Republic into this pact. But this 
matter has a second aspect. The West German imperialists have 
not only been invited into the Atlantic Pact. They themselves 
begged to be invited into it. Aggressive imperialist circles in the 
Western countries are no less interested in the German Federal 
Republic’s participation in the Atlantic Pact than the West German 
militarists and revenge-seekers themselves. Some ruling circles in 
the Western countries, who prior to the bankruptcy of the cold-war 
policy happily welcomed the German Federal Republic into the 
Atlantic Pact — either because they have never treated the cold 
war as a prelude to a hot one, or because, under the influence of 
the developing situation, they have changed their minds — today 
see better and better that the West German militarists in the 
aggressive team of Atlantic imperialists are becoming the main 
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hindrance to efforts at achieving international relaxation. Toda; 
they have become the motive force of the cold war. The cours 
of government policy of the German Federal Republic is the mai} 
danger to peace in Europe. Herr Adenauer has shown himself t 
be a consummate master in NATO’s cold war smithy. For all pro 
posals aimed at relaxing international tensions he has only on 
answer, No. 

Some statesmen in the West, unable to deny that the Wes 
German militarists can indeed create a danger for peace, state 
that the German Federal Republic’s participation in NATO is th 
best way of bridling their aggressive tendencies. If this were 
their way of disguising their own war intentions, one could 
it naiveté, This is turning the argument upside-down. Depriv 
of aid, support and the possibilities of co-operation in alliance wi 
their most aggressive NATO comrades, the German militari 
would be simply powerless and constitute no threat to peace. It i 
precisely their participation in the Atlantic bloc which creates th 
real danger for peace. For them the Atlantic Pact cannot 
a school for peace because it has been created for aims by no me 
peaceful. In NATO the German Federal Republic becomes thi 
factor strengthening its aggressive tendencies. The stubborn n 
gation by the West German Government of all efforts to ease 
the international situation becomes understandable if one realizes’ 
that cessation of the cold war and the policy of the positions of 
strength would eliminate the raison d’étre of Adenauer’s political’ 
ideas, based on annexing the German Democratic Republic and’ 
repudiating the Potsdam decisions regarding Germany’s frontiers. 

The anti-peace attitude of the government of the German Fede- 
ral Republic was again evident in its attitude, assumed in agreement 
with the U.S. State Department, towards the proposals recently, 
advanced by the Soviet Union and the Socialist camp for solving) 
the West Berlin problem and concluding a peace treaty with| 
Germany. | 

Poland, which during the war and the Nazi occupation suffered| 
casualties amounting to several million people, and is_ stil 
rebuilding its war-devastated country, fully concurs in the Soviet 
proposals, We are no less deeply interested in concluding a peace 
treaty with Germany as in ensuring that West Berlin cease to be! 
a subversive centre against the German Democratic Republic, | 
against our and other Socialist countries. 

The draft of the proposed treaty destroys the basis of the| 
revenge-seekers’ action against our western frontiers, giving them 
a legal and formal character in the spirit and according to the 
decisions of the Potsdam resolutions; it prohibits the revenge-seeking 











propaganda and action that clamours for revision of the frontiers. | ' 


It destroys the poisonous propaganda — often used by the reaction- 
ary Western press — that strives to sow distrust between Poland 
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THE GERMAN QUESTION 7 


and the Soviet Union, according to which the Soviet Union, 
irrespective of its assurances, allegedly has no intentions of support- 
ing Poland’s rights to the Western Territories. The draft treaty, 
which probihits the possession by Germany of nuclear and other 
weapons of mass destruction, as well as participation in military 
alliances aimed against the countries that have signed the treaty, 
provides a real guarantee of a lasting peace in Europe. It is 
particularly important for Poland, which so frequently in its history 
has been the object of German aggression. The signing of a treaty 
and the putting into effect of the provisions contained in it, as 


| well as the transformation of West Berlin into a free city guaranteed 
| by the four powers and the United Nations Organization — all 
| this lies also in the interests of the German nation and of all other 


nations, especially those of Europe. 
It is fourteen years since the end of the war and the victory 


| over Nazi Germany. It is high time to sign a peace theaty with 


present-day Germany. The western powers continue to reject our 
draft for a peace treaty without as yet putting forward their own. 
Herr Adenauer speeks as if it were not Germany that was 
conquered in the last war. Nevertheless a peace treaty with 
Germany will be concluded, regardless of the position taken by 
the Western powers and Herr Adenauer. At present Germany is 
tepresented by two German States, by the German Democratic 
Republic, a peace-loving, socialist German state, governed for the 
first time in history by German workers and peasants, and by 
the German Federal Republic, a capitalist State, in which German 
militarism is ever more loudly rising its voice. The former wishes 
to conclude a peace treaty, the latter does not. We shall therefore 
conclude a peace treaty with Germany represented by the German 
Democratic Republic. It is not our fault that the two German 
states have been created. It was not the Socialist countries that 
proclaimed the cold war. It was the West that proclaimed it. The 
creation of the German Federal Republic — which caused the 
division of Germany — was a result of the cold war and at the same 
time it was a means of kindling it. 

Because of the establishment of the West German State it was 
Recessary to establish the German Democratic Republic also; and 
it was established. Certain historic facts have come into existence 
in the shape of the two German states. These facts cannot be 
denied, they must be recognized. The German people want to have 
oe state. It is the proper and just right of every nation to have 
oe state; and therefore it is the right of the German nation also. 
What is to be done in a situation where two German states are 
in existence? Herr Adenauer and the Western powers keep saying — 
let the German people decide in a general and free election which 
of these two states is to survive and which should be abolished. 

Can this proposition be accepted? No, it cannot be accepted. 
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The reason is that in this case the issue is more important than 
just the right of a nation to possess one state. In the concrete 
international situation, in which there predominates above all the 
policy of a cold war kindled by the aggressive imperialist circles 
and by the West German militarists, a policy endangering peace 
in Europe; in such a situation the right of the German people to 
have one state cannot be made use of as a means of increasing the 
danger of war. For the sake of their own imterests and in the 
name of the security of many other peoples, this right must be 
made subservient to the great cause of peace. The proposal to solve 
the problem of the unification of Germany by means of so-called 
free elections does not serve the cause of peace. It fails to do so 
because the aim of this proposal is to destroy the mainstay of the 
forces for peace within the German nation; that is, the German 
Democratic Republic. The aim of this proposal is to strengthen the 
militarist and revenge-seeking forces in Germany and thereby to 
strengthen all the aggressive imperialist forces in the Western 
countries. 

Peace is endangered by the forces which are pressing for war. 
Of the two German states only the German Democratic Republic 
has a policy of peace and stands on a firm foundation of peace. 
The German Federal Republic has a policy of straining the inter- 
national situation and is based on preparation for war. Because 


of this it entered the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. In the | 


peace policy of the German Democratic Republic a most important 
fact is its recognition of the eastern boundary of Germany on the 
Odra and Nysa rivers, as established at Potsdam. In the policy of war 
preparations of the German Federal Republic the fact most dangerous 


for peace is the refusal of the German Federal Republic to recognize | 
this boundary. Instead, it demands a revision of it and puts forward 


claims for Polish territory. In this situation, to advance a conception 
of the unification of Germany by means of so-called free elections 
can only mean to place before the German nation the following 
question: Are you for the German Democratic Republic, which 
recognized the boundary on the Odra and Nysa, or for the German 
Federal Republic, which does not recognize this boundary and 
demands the return cf the territories lost by Germany in the last 
World War? 

In such elections Herr Adenauer and the West German mili- 
tarists, who for many years have been implanting in the soul of 
the German people a craving to avenge the military defeat of Nazi 


Germany, are doing everything to inflame still more the vengeful © 
feelings for a new annexation of Polish land, to transform so-called | 
free elections into a plebiscite directed against the Polish-German | 


boundary on the Odra and Nysa rivers. There is no nation that 
would lightly accept the loss of territories which were formerly 
a part of it, even if the previous situation was unjust. We know 
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this from examples of our own, in the case of the Ukrainian, Byelo- 
russian and Lithuanian territories, which rightfully returned to 
their respective Soviet Republics, just as the Piast territories on 
the Odra and Nysa rightfully returned to Poland. Time is required, 
and above all a suitable policy by the state and party leaders, in 
order that a given nation, and not only its progressive elements, 
should understand that the changes in boundaries are just. 

For the Polish nation the problem of the pre-war Polish 
boundaries has long since ceased to exist. It was done away with 
by Party and government policy. To make the same thing true for 
the German nation, in relation to the existing boundary between 
Poland and Germany, it is not sufficient to have recognition by 
the German Democratic Republic alone. It is necessary also for 


| the German Federal Republic to recognize the boundary as a just 


and rightful one. It is necessary to change the policy of the 


| gvernment of the German Federal Republic, to shift it from 
| apolicy of war to a policy of peace. 


Adenauer and his allies would like to unite Germany on an 
anti-peace, revenge-seeking, militaristic basis, on a basis of hatred 
towards Socialism, towards the Soviet Union, Poland and the entire 
Socialist camp. They would like to make use of the victory over 
Nazi Germany, paid for in the first place by a sea of the blood 
of the Soviet people and of all the peoples of the Socialist countries, 
as a spring-board for launching the whole German nation on the 
path of revenge and retaliation, on the age-old militaristic path 
of the Drang nach Osten. 

Under the circumstances, it is fully justified and understandable 


| that the government of the German Democratic Republic, acting 
' mn conformity with the interests of peace, and also with the vital 


interests of the entire German people, cannot agree that the uni- 
fication of Germany should be decided by means of so-called free 


| dections. Its position in this matter enjoys the full support of 


Poland and of all the states in the Socialist camp. In view of the 
existence of two German states, the problem of German unification 
lies on the plane of a mutual understanding between both those 
slates. The idea of a confederation of the two states, suggested by 
the German Democratic Republic, opens the way to an understand- 
ing between them and may provide a start for the process of 
Germany’s unification into a peaceful and democratic state. So far 
Adenauer does not accept the idea, stubbornly counterposing the 
demand for free elections, 

Are Adenauer and the Western states in earnest when they pro- 
pose these so-called free elections as the form under which Germany 
should be united? Most certainly not. For they know very well 
that this proposal of theirs is unrealistic and impracticable, and that 
a such it cannot be accepted. They cannot seriously think that 
they will get anybody to buy such goods from them. Why, then, 
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do they put forward unrealistic proposals? Why do they not agre 
to the confederation of both the German states suggested by the 
German Democratic Republic and constituting the only realistic 
conception that opens the way for the unification of Germany? 

The reasons for this are not as complicated as they are hypo- 
critically made to appear in the West. The demand for free elections 
is made not in the hope that it will be accepted but in order to 
maintain a state of cold war. Confederation is rejected because it 
leads to the cessation of cold war in Europe. No smoke-screen 
of Western propaganda can be made to conceal this truth. That, 
then, is the first reason. The second consists in the fact that (despite 
appearances to the contrary) not all those who forever give lip 
service to German unification through free elections have the 
same objectives. There is a saying that speech serves man to hide 
his thoughts. The attempt to maintain the cold war does not 
necessarily or always coincide with the wish to prevent the uni- 
fication of Germany by using the slogan of free elections. Many 
capitalist monopolies are by no means anxious to see Germany 
unified. They have trouble enough as it is to compete with the 
German Federal Republic alone, that is with a divided and 
consequently, a weakened Germany. Their interests are better 
served by maintaining the status quo in Germany than by doing 
away with it. All the more reason to consider correct the position 
taken by us, which is that the unification of Germany rests in the 
hands of the Germans themselves... : 

... The conception of uniting Germany by free elections has 
already been sufficiently discredited among people in the West, 
who realize that this idea does not serve the cause of unification. 








The Atlantic Pact States also do not see any further point in| 


supporting Adenauer in this conception, which until recently they 
held in common. In this respect a certain vacuum has been pro- 
duced in their policy, which they have been unable to fill. The 


way out of this situation is to sign, together with the Socialist | 


states, a peace treaty with Germany, represented today by two 
German states, and to leave the problem of unification to the 
Germans themselves. The conclusion of a peace treaty would ease 
international tension and create a peaceful atmosphere, which 


would help the two German states to come together and would | 


finally lead to a basis for their unification. 
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SOCIALISM AND THE PLOUGH 


by 
JAN JAROSLAWSKI 


N 1939 the population of Poland was 4.5 million more than it is 
Booisy; more than 60 per cent was engaged in agriculture. Before 

the war, the four principal grains grown in Poland yielded only 
between 10 and 12 quintals per hectare. Poland exported grain, and 
—_ year 1935-36, for example, sold as much as 750,000 tons 
abroad. 

Today the rural population constitutes 47 per cent of the whole. 
After the ravages of the war the pre-war level of production was, 


' generally speaking, reached by 1948, and in the last three years an 


average of 14-15 quintals per hectare has been harvested from the 
four main grain crops. The value (in world prices) of agricultural 
production per capita of the rural population is now double what it 
was before the war. Striking progress has been made — and yet for 
many years Poland has been importing more than a million tons of 
grain every year. 

The fact that agriculture is a key problem in Polish economy is 
no secret. The present state and future prospects of agriculture are 
hampering plans for raising the standard of living of the people. 

It is true that this problem is neither new nor specifically Polish. 
As soon as modern industry appeared, it was inevitable that agricul- 


_ ture should undergo fundamental changes and adapt itself to the 


new conditions created by the dynamic development of industry. 


_ Wherever industry has grown up on a large scale, with consequent 


urbanization, this has necessitated a great advance in agricultural 
production. This advance has only been possible with the aid of 
great investment of capital and intensive cultivation implying 
a large-scale use of machines and fertilizers and an overall applica- 
tion of modern methods. This has led in turn to the disappearance 
of the traditional forms of agriculture, the waning of the family 
system of farming, and the emergence of very large farms run on 
a capitalist basis and employing hired labour. And although the 
small holdings or crofts run by single families have adapted them- 
selves to the conditions imposed on them by large-scale capitalist 
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production, their existence is in many countries highly precarious, 
Moreover, it is not the crafts which are the main suppliers of 
agricultural produce: grain and meat, but the big farms. This 
evolution in agriculture is by no means yet completed. 

It is understandable that Poland, which after the war forced on 
the industrialization of the country as rapidly as possible, found 
herself faced with many difficulties as a result of the slow devel- 
opment of agriculture. 

It is easy to understand these difficulties if one is aware that 
more than 70 per cent of the land under cultivation in Poland is 
occupied by holdings of not more than 10 hectares. About two 
million of these holdings have from half a hectare to five hectares 
of land each. It may be added that of the 800,000 holders who pos- 
sess from half a hectare to two hectares of land, scarcely 50,000 
own a horse — not to speak of the further problem of supplying 
these farms with modern implements, machinery and tractors, ete. 

This is the problem which Polish agriculturalists have been 
struggling to solve. They are aware that in such circumstances there 
can in the long run be only one solution — the formation of large 
agricultural units which yield immense quantities of agricultural 
produce and which are equipped to use the most modern techni- 
ques. This conviction is based on observation of developments in 
those countries which lead the world in agricultural production. But 
the method of solving the agricultural problem in this country must 
be diametrically opposed to the method used in the capitalist coun- 
tries. 

In Poland the great agricultural enterprises cannot have a capi- 
talist character, they cannot emerge at the expense of the rural po- 
pulation by crowding out and ruining the peasant smallholder. Such 
a development of agriculture would be contrary to the desire of the 
country to build a socialist system. There is only one way out — to 
set up large agricultural units by amalgamating the small, indivi- 
dual holdings into co-operative bodies on a- voluntary basis. Any 
impartial man with the necessary knowledge will admit that there 
is no third solution; that in a period of vast industrial development 
the agricultural problem must be solved either by capitalist or by 
socialist means, but that solved it must be. Such is the law of de- 
velopment. 

But for some time past, as often as the official representatives of 
the P.U.W.P. or Government in Poland declare this obvious truth, 
Western correspondents at once take up the cry: Collectivization 1s 
in the air in Poland again—the great reforms of October 1956 are in 








danger! This is repeated with unfailing regularity. It seems we have | 


here a typical case of equivocation. 

It is true that all those who really wish to see the course of 
action established at the Eighth Plenum of the Central Committee 
of the P.U.W.P. in October 1956 maintained and continued would 
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have reason for anxiety if the announcement of the idea of the col- 
lectivization of agriculture meant a reversion to certain practices 
which were recognized by the Party as injurious and denounced. 
This is not the place to analyse the causes which in past years led 
to a mistaken policy regarding agriculture. That mistake was fully 
and publicly acknowledged, and the damage that had followed from 
it was as far as possible made good. In the theses on agricultural 
policy prepared by the P.U.W.P. Central Comittee before the recent 


| Party Congress, we read, “...the development of agriculture was, 
| especially in the years 1951-53, hampered by errors in agricultural 
| policy, by the placing of excessive burdens on the rural areas, by 
' poor supplies of the means of production to the peasant farms, by 
' violations of the principle of voluntary participation in the setting 


up of co-operative farms, by the bureaucratization of the manage- 


| ment system in agriculture and by the failure to appreciate inde- 
een 


pendent social and economic activity on the part of the peasants.” 
It is one thing to reject an erroneous policy which not only made 


; no contribution to the development of agricultural production and 
ral | 
ni- 


to the real advance of socialism in the countryside, but even ham- 
pered the development of agriculture and made the peasant opposed 
to the idea of socialism — but it is quite another to solve the agri- 
cultural problem in accordance with the interests of the working 


has not given up its intention to build a socialist Poland. Neither 
therefore cant it give up the intention to bring about a transforma- 
tion in agrarian conditions, since otherwise the slogan ‘a socialist 
Poland’ would be merely an empty phrase. 

Those who see in the Party’s announcement of the necessity 
for the socialist transformation of agriculture a threat to what was 
gained in October 1956, either have little idea of what is really 
required for the development of present-day Poland, or else are 
less than sympathetic towards it. 

Administrative pressure could again be used against the pea- 
sants to force them to become members of the co-operative farms. 
But one should first ask the elementary question, what for? What 
good would it do to anyone? There was of course a time when va- 
tious things were done above all to make a good impression — the 
actual consequences were a secondary consideration. But one hopes 
that those times are gone for ever since the international working- 
class movement has passed its verdict on them. 


To say that the agricultural problem in Poland must be solved 
in a socialist way does not mean that lip-service is being paid to 
the doctrine. The problem has to be solved, not for the sake of the 
P.U.W.P. but for the sake of the country as a whole, and this the 
Party points out in its agricultural programme. The programme 
gives what seems to me to be a realistic assessment of the actual 
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state of affairs, and proposes solutions which have every chance of 
being accepted by the peasants, and every chance of success. The 
general political principle behind this programme can be expressed 
briefly as: No changes in the rural areas without the peasants’ con- 
sent or against their wishes. Past abuses have led us to respect and 
place special emphasis on this principle, one of the fundamentals of 
the approach to the agrarian problem since October 1956. 
According to the P.U.W.P. programme, the many millions of 
peasants who farm individually must become economically more 
active. Their holdings are far from being fully utilized. If these 
peasant farms were provided with modern equipment a real impro- 
ment in agricultural production would follow. This is apparent from 
the fact that there are still great differences between the harvests 
obtained from one peasant farm and another of the same type and 


the same potentialities. Of course there will have to be considerable | 


state aid in the form of creditis, implements, machinery, tested seed, 
artificial fertilizers, etc. The state will also have to provide materia) 
incentives towards increased agricultural production, mainly by 
fixing prices that will give a reasonable margin of profit. A good 
deal has already been done in this field, with positive results. Suf- 
fice it to say that for many years there was a struggle to bring 
fallow land under cultivation; today there is no fallow land left in 
Poland. Not many years ago the desertion of the land by many 
peasants was a problem; today all these holdings are re-occupied 
and in production, while the price of land in Poland, especially in 
the more advanced parts of the country, has risen considerably. 
Today the socialization of agriculture in Poland is regarded as 
a long-term process, which will last many years. The aim of the 
agricultural policy is to make the emergence of new peasant co- 
operative farms synonymous with greater effectiveness of labour 
expended and increased productivity per unit of cultivated land. 
It is true that the setting up of co-operative farms in the rural 
areas means the emergence of a new social unit, and we know from 
history that each new form of social unit was financed by a certain 
social class which had a direct interest in it, This faces the socialist 
state with special obligations, but nevertheless the existence and 
efficiency of the co-operatives cannot be allowed to depend on state 
subsidies. For this reason the P.U.W.P., while propagating the idea 
of the co-operative farms, is in favour of establishing them only 
where conditions show that they are desirable and likely to thrive. 
This attitude towards the socialist transformation of the countryside 
clearly precludes the coercion of the peasants. In the “theses” on 
agriculture of the P.U.W.P. Central Committee mentioned above we 
read, “...the Party will oppose attempts to hasten the socialist 
transformation of agriculture unless it is supported by the activity 
and initiative of the working peasants themselves. By breaking the 
ties bettween the Party and the working peasants — the closest 
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allies of the working class — such attempts would hamper the 
growth of agricultural production.” 

The P.U.W.P. wishes to solve the agrarian problem by linking 
the stimulation of agricultural production by the individual peasant 
with the gradual formation of co-operative farms set up in full 
accordance with the wishes of the peasants. All projects of the 
peasants to join together and form self-administered farming units 
| of the most varied kinds are being encouraged. Such a movement 
ame She Peasants was very marked after October 1956, and is still 

ing. 
| The P.U.W.P. pins great hopes on this movement, for a number 
| of reasons. It has a long tradition in Poland; it has arisen out of the 
ts’ own awareness of economic necessity; it is based on the 
| principles of democracy and peasant authority; it leads to a com- 
' mon endeavour and makes clear the advantages to be derived from 
such community of action. The movement towards the formation 


























of any kind of joint group — whether for drainage and irriagation 
work or for the communal use of machinery, meadows, etc. — is 
therefore regarded as a definite step towards overcoming the pea- 
_ sant’s desire to work strictly on his own, as a stage on the road to 
an understanding of the advantages to be had from the formation 
of large-scale farms through the amalgamation of small peasant 
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ny | holdings. 
ed There is thus a good chance that the movement towards the 
in | transformation of agriculture by socialist means will be a mass 
movement initiated by the peasants themselves, no one is under the 
as | delusion that this will be brought about in the immediate future. 
he The individual peasant, freed from painful restrictions and encour- 
o- | aged by new conditions, will want to improve his farm. This will 
ur | bring about positive achievements. But the progress of an agriculture 
d. | based on the division of the land into small holdings, on the tech- 
al | nically backward and small individual peasant farms, will be unable 
m to cope with the demands of the whole country. Although those re- 
in | sponsible for agricultural policy will endeavour to support and help 
st | the peasant in his efforts to improve his farm, they are aware of 
id | the limit beyond which the peasant cannot himself go without tur- 
te | ning finally from the heavy yoke of working a small plot to co-ope- 


2a | tative forms of farming. 

ly | _ It would be difficult at this moment to draw a picture of the 
e. | Polish village of the future, and the socialist form which it will 
le | take. One thing however is certain. The process of this transforma- 
tion is rather peculiar to Poland. Attempts to copy methods used 
| dsewhere have proved a failure, and will not be renewed. Expe- 
tience in various socialist countries has proved that there are an 


* An extensive article on this subject by E. Pszczétkowski appears on 
Pp. 17 in this issue. 
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immense number of different ways of solving the agrarian problem 
even though that problem is in its essentials the same in each” 
country. It is enough to point out the striking example of the Chi- 
nese communes. Attempts were made to set up similar commune 
in the Soviet Union, but these were discontinued. In the view oj 
Soviet theoreticians, this type of colective farming would be more 
suitable and successful at the later stage of the transfer from the 
phase of socialism to real communism. 

Yet in contemporary China the communes, although in a some- 
what different form, have become what the kolkhoz once was in the 
U.S.S.R. — the decisive form in a process of agrarian transforma- 
tion. 

I have quoted this example in order to show that in variou 
countries at various stages of development and of diverse historical 
background it is in the nature of things essential to use methods 
which take all these factors of difference into consideration. Thos 
responsible for agricultural policy in Poland are well aware of this 
They therefore avoid adhering to any previously fixed plan. The 
try to base their views and conclusions on the experience of thi 
and other countries, and on the tendency which the modern phase 
of industrial development has imposed on agriculture. They are 
anxious to establish the detailed methods and ways of solving this 
problem in co-operation with the Polish peasant and on the basis 
of his own experience. They are convinced that along these lines 
lies the best solution for this country. 
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PEASANTS’ 
CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS 


by 
EDMUND PSZCZOLKOWSKI 


HE changes in Polish agricultural policy after the Eighth Ple- 

num of the P.U.W.P. Central Committee in October 1956 ten- 

ded in two directions. On the one hand, towards the removal 
of the obstacles then hampering the development of agriculture, 
which had accumulated during the previous period of economic dif- 
ficulties and errors; on the other, towards the granting of every 
opportunity to the peasant owners of farms to use their own econo- 
mic initiative. 

In order to remove obstacles in the way of more rapid develop- 
ment of agricultural production, it was necessary first of all to 


/ ensure an increase in the income of the peasants and to change the 


_ proportions of investment in agriculture and industry. It must be 











pointed out that these changes had already begun as early as 1954, 
after the Second Congress of the P.U.W.P. But after 1956 the pro- 
cess was intensified and speeded up. 

Two factors at once helped to make farming more profitable: 


_ the increase in agricultural production and a reduction of the obli- 


gations put on the peasants by the state. During the last five years, 
agricultural production has risen by approximately 25 per cent. The 
land tax has meanwhile remained more or less at the same level. 
But obligatory deliveries have been cut substantially. In 1952-53 the 
difference between the price the peasants were able to get for their 


| produce on the free market and that obtained for produce sold to 


the State was equal to double the revenue from the land tax. These 
burdens on the countryside were reduced in different ways — by 
abolishing obligatory deliveries of certain products altogether (such 


» as milk), by lowering the amount which had to be sold to the State 


(such as grain, potatoes, livestock), or else by raising the price paid 
by the state for the obligatory deliveries and thus reducing the dif- 
ference between the market and state price. For example, the price 
of the obligatory deliveries of grain, which in 1956 was only 25 per 
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cent of the market price, now stands at over 60 per cent. Obligatory 
deliveries as a proportion of total state purchases fell: grain from 
91 per cent in 1956 to approximately 60 per cent in 1958, livestock 
from 49 per cent to 22 per cent. 

Although the reductions of the peasant’s obligations were in 
some cases offset by rises in the prices he had to pay for certain 
industrial commodities (which had been too low before), the chan- 
ges were finally very much to his advantage: his income now rose 
year by year. Calculations for the last three years show that the 
peasant’s real income from agricultural production has risen by ap- 
proximately 25 per cent. 

Year by year the peasants are better supplied with the means 
of production — artificial fertilizers, agricultural machinery and 
building materials. In 1953 an average of 28.4 kgs (in pure content) 
of artificial fertiliser was applied to each hectare of land sown. By 
1957 this figure had already risen to 40.4 kgs. The value of agricul- 
tural machinery sold by the trading co-operatives rose (in 1958 


prices) from 454 million zlotys in 1953 to 1,368 million zlotys in| 


1958. 

During the last three years the investment credits granted by 
the state to individual smallholders have roughly tripled. Much 
work has been expended on regulating questions of ownership. The 
price of fodder has been lowered and supplies have improved in an 





ill 


effort to assist the further development of livestock farming. All | 


this has made the peasant more interested in developing his farm 
and producing more. 

It appeared to me to be necessary to discuss, even in the briefest 
terms, the most important economic measures taken by the state 
with regard to agriculture, in order to emphasize the fact that the 
plans for the large-scale development of initiative by the peasants 
have a solid foundation in the greatly altered economic conditions 
of the countryside. 

The main organizational forms in which: the economic activity 
of the individual peasants in Poland may appear are the various 
forms of rural co-operatives. In 1957, apart from the great trading 
co-operative movement, with branches in all parts of Poland, the 
peasants again revived the peasant co-operatives for dairy and mar- 
ket garden produce, as well as a co-operative bank for savings and 
loans. Before the war these forms of co-operative activity had been 
developed on a large scale. 

What réle do these organizations play in Poland, a country which 
has a planned economy and is developing a socialist system? Planned 
economy has freed the peasant from the disaster of economic crises, 
from violent price fluctuations, the exploitation of speculative 
private traders and the fear of not being able to find purchasers 
for his produce. The protection of their members from these effects, 
which have been characteristic of capitalist economies, has ceased 
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to be the main reason for the existence of the rural co-operatives 
under the present social and political system in Poland. The co-ope- 
ratives handle more than 80 per cent of the trade between town 
and country. They constitute the most suitable form of trading with 
the three million or more peasant holdings scattered throughout 
the country, the form which best suits the interests of the peasants 


| of the peasants and the needs of the planned economy. But the réle 
| of the co-operatives is not confined to trade. 


In the state plans, the further increase of agricultural production 


' isassured by growing state outlays on agriculture, by greater bank 
' credits, by increasing supplies of the means of production to the 
) rural areas, and by the development of rural schools, etc. But this 
| does not exhaust the means which may be used to bring about 
| arapid increase in agricultural production. The individual peasant 


holdings often consist of mere strips of land, but nevertheless they 


, still hold great reserves which when put to use may contribute to 
' arise in agricultural production and add to the prosperity of 
» the peasants themselves. Here the agricultural circles! should have 
| an important part to play. 


Towards the end of 1958 there were already 16,500 agricultural 
circles in the countryside, with nearly half a million members. Con- 
centrating their activity on the most urgent needs of their areas, 
these circles distribute tested seed and livestock among their mem- 
bers, sponsor block cultivation and seed growing, supply fruit trees 
and give assistance in planting orchards. They organise concerted 


campaigns against pests and diseases. 


The circles also disseminate the latest knowledge on agricultural 


. matters. They arrange talks on agricultural topics, organize young 
| farmers’ clubs, set up experimental plots run by their members, ar- 


range competitions for the best crops and cattle, as well as demon- 
strations of how best to feed domestic animals, or how to put down 
weeds and destroy plant pests, etc. 

During 1958 more than 20,000 talks on farming were given. In 
conjunction with the Rural Youth Union, 6,500 courses are being 
tun on farming, with an enrolment of 56,000 students. With the 
help of the Ministry of Agriculture, between ten and twenty thou- 
sand experimental fields have been set up, to test different kinds 
of grain, grasses and potatoes, as well as various artificial fertilizers, 
especially the lesser-known products which are rarely used by the 
peasants, e. g. ammonium nitrate. At the suggestion and with the 
help of the agricultural circles, the peasants built more than 16,000 
silos in 1957-58 and many demonstrations of methods of storing 
fodder were given. 


1 The agricultural circles existed also before the war. In the period 
the war they were not revived, in view of the formation of a new 

Peasant organization, the Peasant Self-Aid Union. For more than two years 
diforts have been made to revive them on a larger scale than ever before. 
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One of the new and important fields of activity of the agricul- 
tural circles is the loaning out of agricultural machinery. Where 
required, they also send teams to produce building materials from 
local raw materials. In Poland there are about a million and a half 
peasant holdings which have neither a horse nor a tractor, and are 
forced to borrow these from more prosperous neighbours — often 
at a high price or for repayment in labour on the fields of the 
richer peasants. 

At the same time however the creation of conditions allowing 
bigger holdings, to make better use of productive capacities, gives 
the richer peasants a better opportunity for accumulation. In Po- 
land, conditions prevent the accumulation of land, but there is 
a tendency for the richer peasants to acquire machines which not 
only serve the needs of their own farms, but which can be hired 
out to poorer neighbours. Apart from the great service rendered by} 
making agricultural machinery available to the poorer peasants, the} 
hire of such machinery by the agricultural circles is of great social 
significance, in that it protects the poorer peasants from exploita- 
tion by the richer — or those on the way to riches. The agricultural 
circles have only just begun this activity. So far they own 750 trac- 
tors, more than 2,500 threshing combines, about 3,500 binders, har- 
vesters, mowing machines etc. There is however a growing desire 
among the peasants for group owenrship of agricultural machines, 
a tendency which will be encouraged by the agricultural circles. 

An important factor in the development of the rural economy 
in Poland is the organization of teams which produce building ma- 
terials. By producing their own bricks, tiles and lime the peasants 
are able to reduce building costs on their farms and houses. 

The agricultural circles also have specialized branches which | 
give expert help to the peasants in the more complicated fields of | 
plant and animal rearing. 

Other forms of rural co-operatives are also playing an ever 
greater réle in increasing agricultural production. Primarily con- 
cerned with trade in rural produce, they are beginning to extend | 
their operations to the organization of production as well. 

The revived co-operative dairy movement already owns 654 
dairies with nearly 17,000 milk collection points. It has a member- 
ship of 317,000. In 1958 the co-operative dairies collected and pro- 
cessed 3,600 million litres of milk. The co-operatives employ 620 
instructors who advise tens of thousands of peasants on the feeding 
of their cattle. They also organise calf rearing competitions and are 
now extending their activities to include the supply of fodder to | 





~~ 





their members. They buy pedigree livestock and sell it to farms | 


which want to improve their breed. 

There are 135 independent market garden co-operatives, with 
110,000 members, Apart from buying and processing vegetables and 
fruit, these co-operatives also provide expert advice where needed. 
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Other activities include supplying their members with advanced 


| equipment, as well as seeds, insceticides, etc. They organize groups 


to combat pests, initiate and assist in the building of common, peas- 
ant-owned stores, drying units and small vegetable- and fruit-pro- 
cessing plants, and they help in the development of orchards, etc. 
The trading co-operatives are also extending their activities to 
bring them nearer to peasant farming. In the villages they engage 
economists in order to provide expert advice for peasants buying 


| seed and artificial fertilizers. They lend out agricultural machinery 
| and implements, and provide a number of auxiliary services which 
» are of great benefit to the peasant and his wife. These include even 


not village baths and wash-houses, and the hire of various domestic 


redj 
the » the number of bakeries and butcher’s shops has been of great help 
cial | 


appliances. Courses in cookery, dressmaking and similar skills are 
also organized. The increase (especially over the last few years) in 


to the village housewife. Altogether, there are 2,537 village co-ope- 
tatives, owing more than 46,000 shops, etc., more than 20,000 pur- 
chase points, and several thousand processing plants, with a total 
membership of 3,350,000. It would be difficult to imagine the Polish 


od countryside without this great organization. 


The development of the agricultural circles is opening up new 
possibilities for the rural co-operative movement. It is now able 
increasingly to base its activity on the agricultural circles formed 
by groups of peasants, rather than on individual peasants scattered 
throughout the village. 

The other parties to the contracts ? drawn up by the village co- 
operatives are more and more often the agricultural circles, rather 
than individual peasants. The agricultural circles often arrange for 
industrial goods to be brought to the rural areas in bulk (e.g. in 
waggons) and agricultural produce from the rural areas to be sup- 


. plied similarly to the towns. They have begun to run their own 


dairy points, where milk and cream are being collected, and then 
supplied to the co-operative dairies. The work of the agricultural 
tireles in encouraging their members to plant market-gardens and 


| orchards, organizing pest-extermination campaigns, in building their 
| own fruit drying units, stores and small processing plants, is beco- 


ming more and more interlinked with the trading and organizatio- 
nal activity of the market-gardening co-operatives. 

Thus as more peasants join the agricultural circles the trading 
activity of the rural co-operatives is becoming more and more clo- 
sly bound up with the collective forms of organizing argicultural 
production. | 

Apart from the increase in common possessions (in the form of 


2 This is a form of purchase of agricultural produce on the basis of 
bilateral voluntary agreement (contract) between the producer and the buyer. 
In a socialist economy contract purchases are an instrument for indirect 
planning of the structure and methods of agricultural production. 
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co-operative shares and other undistributable funds) held by the 
rural co-operatives, a growing amount of property is coming to be 
jointly owned by the peasants in the agricultural circles. The indi- 
vidual peasant is becoming not only the owner of his own farm, but 
also the joint owner of common property in the co-operatives and 
the agricultural circles. 

In recent years there has been a noticeable increase of activity 
among co-operative members. The co-operatives are turning into 
a school of social education for the peasant masses. This is the re- 
sult not only of the greater independence they have gained but also 
to an even greater extent, of the development of increasingly varied 
activities directly connected with the most vital needs and interests 
of the peasants. 

Both the co-operatives and the agricultural circles are within 
the framework of the planned socialist economy, and have its sup- 
port. Both of the political organizations working in the rural areas 
(the Polish United Workers Party and the United Peasant Party) 
are politically active among the members of the rural co-operatives 
and the agricultural circles; they are anxious that these mass peas- 
ant organizations shall develop fruitfully. This will ensure that 
these organizations play their part in bringing about the socialist 
transformation of the countryside. 





Alongside this steady current of gradual socialist transformation | 


in the rural areas, an increasigly important rdéle will be played 
by the co-operative farms, which have already passed a crisis in 
their development. A more detailed discussion of the changes 
taking place in the development of the co-operative farms would, 
exceed the limits of this article, These changes — it is worth 
noting — also bring with them the development of manifold forms , 
of co-operation with the individual peasants. Thus they are playing | 
an active part in the work of the rural co-operative movement 
and the associations of agricultural circles. 
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A PARTNER IN GOVERNMENT 


by 
WITOLD LIPSKI 


HAT is the place occupied by the United Peasant Party in 

Poland’s political life?; what are the points of difference be- 

tween the U.P.P. and the Polish United Workers Party? — 
these are the questions that are often posed by foreign observers. 

In order to deal with them at all adequately it is necessary to 
sketch at least briefly the post-war development of the peasant 
movement in Poland. 

The peasant movement, whose political organ is now the United 
Peasant Party, has a tradition of over sixty years. Born out of the 
peasants’ struggle for social and cultural emancipation during the 
Partition Period, it became an important political force after 1918. 
For the first few years after Poland’s rebirth as an independent 
state the various peasant parties played an important réle in the 
government. After Pilsudski’s coup d’état in May 1926 they were 
driven into opposition and formed a focus in the struggle of liberal 
and democratic elements against the semi-dictatorial régime. Du- 
ting the Nazi occupation the Peasant Party continued its activity un- 
derground and organized its own partisan troops — the Peasant Bat- 
talions. Representatives of the Peasant Party were among the mem- 
bers of the Government-in-exile in London. 

Neither between 1919 and 1939 nor at a later date was the peas- 
ant movement united in ideology and organization. In spite of the 
unification of the various peasant parties into a single Peasant 
Party in 1932, two distinct trends remained within the movement: 
the radical, represented above all by the youth organization Wici, 
and the midle-of-the-road, represented by the majority of the party. 

After 1945, (to put the question very briefly, which is neces- 
sarily to obscure the details) the first gave birth to the Peasant 
Party (preceded during the Nazi occupation by the Wola Ludu (the 
Will of the People or the Will of the Peasants — the Polish term 
lud has two meanings) and the second to the Polish Peasant Party. 

The Peasant Party came out for close co-operation with the 
Polish Workers Party and the Polish Socialist Party. It took an 
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active part in building the new state, recognizing the principle of 
the worker-peasant alliance and the leading réle of the working 
class during the period of transformation of a bourgeois-democratic 
into a socialist revolution. 

The Polish Peasant Party (P.S.L.), founded in 1945, with Mr 
Stanislaw Mikolajczyk at its head, followed a different path. It ra- 
pidly changed from a peasaht party into a rallying-ground for all 
those forces opposed to all further transformations in Poland. The 
party’s assumption of this réle was certainly not approved by many 
peasant leaders, but it was a logical result of its sharp political 
opposition to the government parties. The resulting conflicts split 
the party. A group, the ‘Polish Peasant Party — Left Wing’, which 
was in opposition to the P.S.L. leadership, won a majority and in 
1949 (two years after Mr Mikolajezyk’s flight abroad) led the P.S.L. 
to a merger with the Peasant Party, the main principles of whose 
ideology it adopted. 

This brief review of events provides only a general outline 
of the political development of the peasant movement. It was mar- 
ked by sharp discussions and political struggles, both between the 
representatives of the two groups — the radical and the conserva- 
tive — and within the groups themselves. In the official publications 
of the United Peasant Party this process is described as the gradual 
transformation of a liberal-democratic party into a peasant party of 










a socialist kind. It is however emphasized that this does not mean | 


that the United Peasant Party, in character and ideology, is already 
a body which can be called socialist in the Marxist sense of the 
word. ‘Of a socialist kind’, is used to indicate a diriction of deve- 
lopment rather than a final and stable form. 

Many people, particulary visitors from abroad, find it difficult 
to understand the ideological basis of the United Peasant Party. In 
conversations on the subject one question often recurs: what is the 


difference between the United Peasant Party and the Polish Uni- | 


ted Workers Party? 


Foreigners sometimes suppose the answer to be a delicate one; | 


in fact it is quite simple. But first one must state what the two 
parties have in common. Common to both are the essentials of 
socialism: the endeavour to reshape social conditions by the aboli- 
tion of oppression and exploitation. Further, the two parties agree 
on the principles of Polish foreign policy, a policy dedicated to the 
peaceful coexistence of different social, economic and _ political 
systems, alliance with Poland’s neighbours and membership of the 
socialist camp on the basis of sovereignty and non-intervention in 
the internal affairs of other countries. 1 


1 The joint declaration of the P.U.W-P. and the U.P.P. of December 1956 
formulated this as follows: : 

“Poland can exist and develop as an independent and sovereign state 
only if it is a socialist state, a state based on the worker-peasant alliance, 
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What of the differences? First, on the ideological plane: the 
United Peasant Party does not share the materialist basis of scien- 
tific socialism on which the Marxist Polish United Workers Party 
has based its activity. 

The P.U.W.P. covers the whole of the nation; its membership in- 
cludes — besides workers — representatives of all social strata. The 


| UP.P. confines its activity to the rural population and the intel- 
) ligentsia of peasant origin. For this reason — apart from the fun- 
' damental differences resulting from the Marxist party’s réle in 


a popular democracy — the U.P.P. is a small party as compared 


| with the P.U.W.P. Although numerical comparisons are not the best 
| reflection of the réle of the two parties, it is worth stating that the 
' P.U.W.P. has nearly six times as many members as the U.P.P. 


In the period of distortions in Polish political life which ended 


| in October 1956, the réle of the U.P.P. and its influence upon many 
' issues of national importance were unduly curtailed. There was no 
| clear understanding within the party itself of the direction in which 
) it should develop. Certain circles even entertained the view that 
the } 
» cal directives from the P.U.P.W. to the peasants. There were many 
| discussions and conflicts of political opinion within the party. Fi- 
; nally, the view that the U.P.P. should develop as an independent 
| political party prevailed. This was expressed in the resolution pas- 
| sed by the Fourth Plenary Session of the U.P.P. National Commit- 
» tee, held simultaneously with the historic Eighth Plenary Session 


that party was to be a mere transmitting agency, conveying politi- 


of the P.U.W.P. Central Committee which marked a turning-point 
in the party’s policy. Part of the resolution reads as follows: 

“The United Peasant Party is an independent peasant party 
which recognizes the worker-peasant alliance and the leading réle 
of the working class as the inviolable principles of its programme. 
Together with the P.U.W.P. the United Peasant Party is the basic 


| political force leading the peasantry in the fight for the complete 


victory of socialism. 
“The leading position of the P.U.W.P. does not in the least re- 


strict the independence of the United Peasant Party and does not 
| reduce our responsibility for the future of the country. The United 
| Peasant Party may not remain indifferent to any issue that con- 


cerns the nation.” 

The relations between the U.P.P. and the P.U.W.P are based on 
new principles, formulated in the joint Declaration of the two par- 
ties of December 10th, 1956. The Declaration defines the U.P.P. as 


in which the working class is the leading force. The leaders of the two 
parties state that anything that might weaken the worker-peasant alliance, 
the leading réle of the working class in the nation, and Polish-Soviet 
brotherhood, is directed against the very foundations of existence of our state 
and against the Polish working people.” 
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the closest ally of the P.U.W.P., which makes its own contribution 
to the joint struggle of the two parties. Elsewhere the declaration 


states that the U.P.P. is a permanent element in the political system) 


of People’s Poland. It also refers to the organizational forms of co- 
operation between the two parties: 

“The organizations of the allied parties, acting in the spirit of) 
a brotherly alliance, should promote all forms of activity of the 
peasantry in political, economic and cultural life, to ensure for the 
country a comprehensive development based on democracy, inter- 
nal order and peace. The P.U.W.P. and the U.P.P. are of the opinion 
that under the new conditions the Inter-Party Liaison Committees 
of the political parties, which have been created in connection with 
the elections to the Sejm, and which are to work as permanent 
bodies, are the most proper form of co-operation and mutual 
control.” 

The fundamental principles of the U.P.P. agrarian programme 
were formulated in the joint Directives on the agricultural policy 
drawn up by the U.P.P. National Committee and the P.U.WP.) 
Central Committee in January 1957. Their guiding principle is the} 
necessity to eliminate all obstacles, administrative, economic or any 
other, that might hamper the development of agricultural produ-| 
ction, and to guarantee the peasants’ freedom of choice in their way) 
of farming the land (either, principally, co-operative, collective or 
private farming), as well as their full right to their land. In accord- 
ance with the U.P.P. principles, the Directives emphasize the neces- 
sity of common work on the bringing about of conditions that would 
lead to a gradual transformation of the agrarian system — in 
which however the principle of complete freedom is to be observed. 

The U.P.P. agrarian programme has always devoted a good deal 
of attention to agricultural co-operatives and to the promotion of 
peasant initiative in the social, economic, cultural and educational } 
fields. The joint Directives give due consideration to these matters. | 





Agricultural Circles, revived after October 1956, have been re-~ 


cognized as the most effective form of peasant co-operative organi- } 
zation; they can play an important part in private farming, which | 
remains by far the most common method of using the land. 

The standards of organization of party groups have improved | 
considerably since October 1956. On November 30, 1958, the U.P.P. | 
had a membership of 245,000, of whom 213,000 (87 per cent) were | 
fully paid-up members. ? 


The majority of members (77.4 per cent) are peasants engaged \ 


in agriculture. The intelligentsia of peasant origin accounts for 12 


2 In 1957, out of a formal membership of 261,000, only 32 per cent had 
paid their contributions in full and 31 per cent in part. 

In the first half of 1958 there were 15,391 local organizations in the 
villages and 1,075 in the towns. 
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per cent; this group includes many village teachers, whose tradi- 
tional réle in the peasant parties has always been an important one. 
The remainder are mostly peasants employed in industry, who 
co-— have small plots of land in their native villages and thus draw an 
income from both industry and agriculture. 

: of The data give above (cf. note 2) shows that U.P.P. organizations 
thef’ cover about 40 per cent of all Polish villages. But an overall figure 
thef, does not give an altogether accurate picture. In the Rzeszéw Voi- 
ter-f, vodship, which is the cradle of the peasant movement, there are 
ion}, local U.P.P. organizations in nearly 70 per cent of the villages. 
esp. Next come the voivodships of Cracow (60 per cent) and Gdansk 
fith}, (over 57 per cent). At the other end of the scale is the Biatystok 
Voivodship (19 per cent), where the traditions of organized peasant 
ualf, political activity are weak. * 

4 The importance of a party as a political force is reflected by the 
me; number of public offices its members hold. The share of the U.P.P. 
icy) has increased considerably since October 1956. It now has 118 
/.P.— Sejm deputies (an increase of 35), including the Marshal (Speaker) 
the}, of the Sejm. In the Council of State it has four members out of 15, 
any}, including a vice-president and the secretary. In the government it 
du-f} is represented by a vice-premier, two ministers and ten vice-mi- 
vay§ nisters. One of: its members is a deputy chairman of the Planning 
or Commission of the Council of Ministers and another is a vice-presi- 

: 
t 


tion 


dent of the Supreme Board of Control. 

The participation of U.P.P. members in local council has in- 
creased considerably. Following the elections held early in 1958, the 

; number of U.P.P. members on the rural local councils has risen by 
ed. 16,000; they now make up 23 per cent of all councillors. In the dis- 
eal} trict and voivodship councils they now have 27.4 and 26 per cent 
of | of all councillors respectively, which means that their representa- 
nal? tion had risen by 40 per cent. In 1958, five U.P.P. members were 
rs.) chairmen of boards of voivodship councils (the highest posts in local 
re- § government); in 1956 there was only one. 
ni- In addition, 25 per cent of the members of boards and other 
ich |) authorities in Agricultural Circles and various agricultural co-ope- 
| fative organizations (including co-operative farms) are members of 
red) the U.P.P. 


Pp. All these figures show that the United Peasant Party is playing 
ere § an important réle in many fields; that it is in a position to put into 
’ The number of periodicals published by the U.P.P. has increased 


considerably since October 1956. Before that date the party had only one 
periodical, the weekly Zielony Sztandar, with a circulation of 80,000. Those 
founded in 1957 are the daily Dziennik Ludowy, two regional weeklies 
nad devoted to political and social matters, WieSci (Cracow and Rzeszéw), the 
Gazeta Chtopska (Poznan and Wroclaw), and the theoretical monthly, Wieé 
the Wspdtczesna. At the same time, Zielony Sztandar started to appear twice 
a week. Orka, a literary weekly, is also connected with the party. 
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effect, through its members, the principles of its political program- 
me. But let us look at the issue from another angle. What is its réle 
in the political situation as a whole? And in particular, in the pro- 
cess of promoting the personal engagement of all citizens in social 
affairs, which is commonly known as democratization. 

The existence and development of the United Peasant Party 
makes a considerable contribution to this process. The peasants are 


free to choose between the P.U.W.P. and the U.P.P. This enables | 


many people, who would have much less opportunity for political | 


and social activity if there were only a single party in Poland, to 
engage in such work. Discussion between local organizations and 
members of the two paries plays an important part in working out 
the best solutions to many economic and political problems. Diffe- 
rences of opinion are by no means rare, but this does not mean that 
the U.P.P. intends to act as an opposition party. On this issue, Mr 
Stefan Ignar, Chairman of the U.P.P. National Committee, has made 
the following statement: 

“I am convinced that in the transition period opposition to the go- 
verning party would be centred on the fundamental question: ca- 
pitalism or socialism? For us, for the United Peasant Party, such 
a question does not exist. We have most emphatically declared 
ourselves for socialism.” 4 


4 Stefan Ignar, On the Building of Socialism in Poland ‘and on the Réle 
of the United Peasant Party, in Wie§ Wspdtczesna, No. 6, 1958. 
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BETWEEN THE VILLAGE 
AND THE TOWN 


by 
DYZMA GALAJ 


HE shift of population from country to town, and from agri- 

culture to non-agricultural occupations, is one of the most 

striking characteristics of the modern era. It is associated above 
all with industrialization. It reflects, and at the same time condi- 
tions, the economic development of a nation and indicates the speed 
at which it moves from backwardness to modernity. Great Britain, 
the United States and Germany, where the percentage of the po- 
pulation in rural areas varies from 5 to 15 per cent, are examples 
of the structure towards which the world is slowly but steadily 
marching: between 1937 and 1953 the rural population in the world 
as a Whole fell from 62 to 59 per cent. The future will make this 
development even more pronounced. 

In Poland the flow of people from the country to the towns is 
far greater than the world average: the percentage of the rural po- 
pulation dropped from 75 in 1921 to 68 in 1946 and to 54 in 1956. 
These figures reveal the rate of industrialization of the country and 
the changes in the structure of its population. Less directly, they 
point to far-reaching cultural transformations, especially in the 
tural areas. These are the matters which this article sets out briefly 
to discuss. 

A study published by the Polish Institute for Social Affairs in 
~ had this to say about opportunities for young people leaving 
school: 

“Apart from seasonal unemployment there is in Poland con- 
tealed unemployment or redundancy. To estimate the dimensions 
of unemployment, defined in this way, it is necessary to examine 
the problem in terms of the growing annual demand for new jobs, 
fo compare the number of posts which become available because of 
illness, old age, unfitness for work and death with the number of 
young people who at the age of 15 start to seek employment. The 
tesults are as follows: in agriculture, for the 175,000 posts which 
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become available every year there are 405,000 young peasants; out- 
side agriculture, 140,000 fifteen-year-olds apply every year for the 
70,000 positions that fall vacant. Thus there is in Poland an annual 
excess demand for some 300,000 new jobs.” : 

Before 1939, the Polish national economy was based chiefly on’ 
agriculture. Industry developed slowly and finding employment for | 


young people was an insoluble problem. The experts estimated that 
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in the thirties as many as eight million people were redundant in| 


ture, Pp 


the rural areas. Their leaving the countryside would have had no_ reach f 
adverse affect on agricultural production at that time. But the slow | develoy 


development of industry meant that they could find no jobs in the 
towns; their situation was becoming tragic. 

Radical changes took place after 1945. First, the position of the 
peasants improved following the agrarian reform, which gave them 
over six million hectares of land free from all debts and other bur- 
dens. Next, the break-neck pace of industrial expansion provided 
ample opportunities for finding jobs outside agriculture. While in 
1938 some 2.7 million people were employed outside agriculture, in 
1948 this figure rose to 3.5 million and in 1954 it reached the 6 mil- 
lion mark. It is estimated that between 1945 and 1958 the number 
of people from the rural areas who found non-agricultural employ- 
ment amounted to nearly 3 million. This process was at its most 
intensive immediately after the war and under the Six-Year Plan 
(1949-1955), the annual figures at that time being 200-300 thousand. 
While the number of people employed outside agriculture is rising 
steadily, that of people working in agriculture has remained for 
several years at the same level. The Long-run Plan for the period 
1960-1975 envisages that it will remain at that level for a number 
of years to come. The pattern is similar in every country with 
a rapidly developing national economy — it is one of flight from 
backwardness. 

The consequences are many. The most obvious are changes in 
the economic situation of peasants. Since many people have left for 
non-agricultural jobs, the average amount of land per person re 
maining has risen since the war. And as the yields per hectare have 
increased by about 20 per cent, and work productivity has also 
improved, the output and income per head of the agricultural po- 
pulation have substantially increased. Indeed, when one talks with 
peasants, one may hear critical remarks about various aspects of 
life, but no complaints about poor nutrition, lack of clothes, debts, 
etc. Improvements in these things are cleary visible, although less 
and less realized because destitution belongs to the past, which 
every year becomes more remote. 

The changes in agricultural production are comparatively easy 
to grasp. They result directly from changes in the structure of the 
national economy, above all the rapid expansion of industry. They 
can be measured, they can be foreseen to a considerable degree, 
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they can be accelerated or checked. The process becomes very 
complex only if it is analysed from the point of view of productive 
relations and their cultural implications. 

The Polish rural areas are characterized by small-scale pro- 
duction. Private peasant holdings occupy about 85 per cent of all 
agricultural land, they are products of a definite epoch. In spite of 
the development of the socialist sector in Polish economy and cul- 
ture, private peasant holdings have retained many features that 
reach further back, often to the feudal period: In Poland capitalism 
developed in a peculiar way: it virtually avoided that stage which 
is usually termed laissez-faire, which in the West superseded feuda- 
lism. Many economic historians — certainly oversimplifying — used 
to say that capitalism in Poland had no 19th century. This refers in 
particular to those areas which during the Partition Period belonged 
to Russia and Austria. In the areas then under Russian rule serf- 
dom and other feudal duties of the peasants were abolished only 
in 1864. It is no wonder that in the culture of the Polish peasantry 
the heritage and habits of this comparatively recent past are far 
more deeply rooted than in other European countries. The most 
characteristic feature of peasant culture in the feudal period was 
the lack of a historical and spatial imagination. 

The ideas of the peasants were formed in the period of serfdom. 
Their lives were confined within a very restricted area. For centu- 
ties the most important, virtually the only path led from their 
farmstead to the landowner’s fields. This determined the relations 
between the landowners and the glebae adscripti; it moulded the life 
and culture of the peasants. The source of almost all their ideas 
about life and the world was an area bounded by the village and 
the manor. Beyond the manor, the church and the inn there existed 
some fantastic world which the peasants did not, should not and 
could not know, a world in the reality of which they could do no 
more than believe. 

Changes in their culture and way of life took place very slowly. 
They were always forced upon them from without — by capitalism, 
which meant the growth of towns, transport facilities and parti- 
tularly division of labour, market conditions, and other forms of 
town and country contacts. 

As we have said, the changes brought about by capitalism in 
Poland were much less revolutionary than those in Western Europe. 
It is only in People’s Poland, with the agrarian reform of 1944-5, 
the settlement of the Western Territories and above all industriali- 
zation, that durable foundations have been laid for many-sided, 
lively contacts between town and country and for the elimination 
of cultural remnants and habits dating back to a remote past. It is 
difficult to say exactly how many of the more than three million 
peasant families in Poland include someone who has never visited 
Warsaw, L6dz, Nowa Huta, Wroclaw or Gdansk; who has never 
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lived in a town (especially in the Western Territories), or been iy 
a theatre; has never himself handled a water or gas tap, switched on 
an electric light, twiddled the knobs of a radio set, or looked at 
a television screen — but probably there are very few families 
which have still not made the unique and revolutionary contact 
with the town, with modern technology, with all those things which 
contrast so violently with a past which is still recent and yet is 
already far beyond resurrection. One might say that the mass 
migration to the towhs is accomplished by means of relatives — 
at least one member of almost every peasant family is employed 
outside agriculture. At the same time, it is a process of abandoning 
traditional peasant culture, of abandoning purely local peasant in- 
terests in favour of those which are nation-wide. 

Contacts with public utilities in the towns and an awareness 
that the rapid technical advance in recent years throughout the 
world serves the interests of working people — all this gives rise 
to a sharp discrepancy between the growing needs of the peasant 
population and the possibility of satisfying them. The peasants want 
the assistance of electricity and machines in their work; they want 
radio and television sets, they want bright and well-heated houses, 
they want regular medical assistance, they want a standard of liv- 
ing equivalent to that of the urban population. The fact that 
electrification of the rural areas is making rapid progress — the 
percentage of villages with electricity rose from 3.1 in 1938 to 41 
in 1956 — does not satisfy those who still have to make do with 
paraffin lamps; it simply adds to their impatience. 

In the homes of the richer peasants one can now find divans (in 
place of the old-fashioned heavy beds), rugs, electric washing ma- 
chines, and even occasionally — in newly-built houses — running 
water and central heating. In a country where in certain regions 
houses without chimneys were still to be found a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, a peasant house with modern installations is a sign of an 
enormous revolution. The presence of a divan means not onyly that 
the peasant can afford it, but that he has come to realize its advan- 
tages. And if some peasants build houses with baths, running water 
and central heating, this means that a whole way of life has been 
transformed. 

In the past even those peasants who were comparatively very 
rich lived and died in primitive conditions, keeping their money 
in some cache in the house or in the garden, chiefly because this 
was the pattern of behaviour of the rich peasant, the niggard and 
the usurer. They did not and could not understand that human hap- 
piness can to a very large extent depend on the possibility of partak- 
ing of the goods produced by civilization. For all the similarities, 
a rich Polish peasant before 1914 and his post-1945 counterpart 
are symbols of two different epochs. 

The Polish peasant is now very eager to avail himself of mo 
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en im dern technical facilities. In spite of considerable achievements in 
this direction it is still impossible fully to satisfy his needs, and 
mM this seems to be the principal cause of dissatisfaction of many 
peasants, which is reflected in their complaints addressed to the 
state authorities. The peasant does not compare his present living 
standards with those before 1939, but with his present — far-rea- 
ching — aspirations. The peasant dissatisfaction referred to above 
seems therefore to be not a negative, but a highly positive factor 
for the future development of Poland and her rural areas. 

In the context of the disparity between the needs of the rural 
population and the still limited possibilities of satisfying them, the 
situation of the younger generation of peasants acquires special sig- 
nificance. 
enessi The young people are of course most intersted in availing them- 
| the} selves of all that our times have to offer. In recent years they have 
| Tis€} left the farms of their parents en masse. First, they provided the 
asant § settlers for the towns and villages of the Western Territories. Nowa 
want} Huta (the new industrial town near Cracow) is to a large extent 
want} peopled by young peasants, and the same can be said of many other 
uses; | industrial centres now being established. In factories and mines, on 
t liv- | building sites, in trade and transport, in offices, in secondary schools 
that | and academic centres young people of peasant origin form a con- 
- the | siderable percentage. They get jobs, found their own families, gra- 
to 41} dually acquire urban ways of life and exert an influence on their 
with | family, their childhood colleagues and often on all their former 
_ |neighbours in the native village. It is worth mentioning here that 
is (i | at present railway fares, in comparative prices, are little more than 

ma- }a quarter what they were before the war. 

ming} The movement of young people from the still over-populated 
gions | rural areas to the towns is a blessing both for the young people and 
cen | for their villages. It is for the good of the country as a whole. And 
of an | yet there are certain aspects of the process that give rise to anxiety. 
that | What are these aspects? 

van-} First, the rural population is growing old. For every 100 people 
vater | under the age of 14 in the towns there are only 79 in the rural 
bee }areas; in the age group 15-59 there are still less, 72, whereas in the 
age group over 60 there are as many as 95. These figures show that 
very |people in the employable age groups have tended to move from 
oney | agriculture to non-agricultural occupations. 

this} One can say more. The migration of young peasants to the 
and | towns has recently taken on the form of a flight from the rural 
hap- jareas. A flight before what? The impetus seems to be twofold. 
rtak- The youth are escaping those features of village life which re- 
ities, | present the past backwardness. These features include the habits, 
part |for example, of mercilessly condemning a girl who has had a child 
wut of wedlock; of dividing all jobs into men’s work and women’s 
m0 |work (a division which still operates very much to the disadvantage 
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of peasant women); of disregarding the will and desires of one’s! 
own adolescent children; of keeping inferior cows and neglecting 
the proper cultivation of meadows and pastures; of bowing to con-) 
servative public opinion, of servility to the priest and to local re 
presentatives of the intelligentsia, of tolerating hooligans who re 
gularly make disturbances at wedding parties and on similar occa- 
sions — the habit of complying with the many other factors whic 
for years used to mould village life. 

But the habit that was strongest of all was that of farming one’s 
own land. Under capitalism, the Polish peasant used to look at the 
world from behind the fence of his own farmstead. He divided the 
world into his own holding on the one hand, and on the other, the 
rest of the world, which was a constant threat to it. Among the 
impending disasters were the tax collector, the local usurer, the 
state, war, floods, conflagration, death, acts of God (who would 
punish the peasant for his various sins with poor crops) and of the 
devil (who still more avidly looked forward to all his misdeeds), the 
town (which in the opinion of the old peasant was the seat of his 
enemies), etc. : 

Such a philosophy and way of living placed the peasant in 
a strait-jacket of obscurantism and superstition, primitivism and 
backwardness. The peasants can discard it only when they under- 
stand that not only their life but the life of other people depends 
on them; that it is essential for the whole country that yields on 


ETP 


peasant farms should be raised from 10 to 20 quintals of wheat | 


per hectare, the average milk yield per cow from 2,000 to 3,000) 
litres annually. But such an attitude towards the world at large 
involves a revolutionary change of outlook. It is an attitude to 
which the majority of the Polish peasantry has yet to be conver- 
ted, and one which they will acquire only with great effort. 
The rising peasant generation however do not cling to the men- 
tal habits of their small-farmer fathers. They already have an 


idea of the prospects modern ways of life have to offer; they do) 


not want to follow their fathers in the traditional ways of village 
life. They do not want to look at the world through the gate of 
their farmstead. In an age of great inventions, of victories of the 
human mind, when there is free access to all occupations, a peas- 
ant youth does not want to stay at home, the property of a father 
who thinks for him, disposes of him, allots him a few coppers for 
Sunday recreations and chooses him a wife. Young peasants are 
afraid of the kind of life their ancestors lived. They do not under- 
stand such a life. They may equally well not understand the urban 
occupation they have chosen, but they feel instinctively that it 
would be absurd to defend the ideals of their fathers, a symbol of 
the past. And so the young peasant escapes to the town, to the 
factory. And he is right in his refusal to defend the past, to look 
behind him. 
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But on the other hand the young peasants do not notice that 
their villages have a good way of life to offer them — and that 
it differs from that of their fathers. They do not see it chiefly 
because they have usually several paths open to them. They need 
not work in agriculture. Therefore they turn light-heartedly to 
other things, occupations free from the traditional village habits, 
gecupations which lure them with modern technology and superior 
amenities. They do not oppose what they dislike in village life. 
They prefer to quit. This is unfortunate, but with village life 
as it is today it cannot be oterwise. There are many important fac- 
tors involved, but if peasant culture is to be transformed and the 
migration of the young peasants to the towns is to be checked 
then one issue above all is important: a greater fulfilment of the 
desire of the older and younger generations of peasant to base 
their life on modern technology. 

The changes in Polish agricultural policy which took place 
in 1956 play a very important part in this process of stabilization. 
They have created conditions under which the young peasant has 
better opportunities to satisfy his ambitions. As a consequence he 
more readily envisages the possibility of staying in his native vil- 
lage to work in agriculture and to improve general living condi- 
tions there. This is above all the result of the recognition of the 
true significance of agriculture in the national economy, and with 
itthe granting of a higher social and political status to the peas- 
ants. The burden of accumulating means for the further develop- 
ment of the national economy has shifted from agriculture to 
industry; trade between town and country is based increasingly 
on the law of value; agricultural production and the incomes of the 
peasants are growing. In 1955 (the last year of the old agricultural 
policy) the total yield of grain amounted to 13 million tons; in 1958 
it exceeded 14 milion tons; the amount of livestock bought by the 
slate rose from 1,183,000 tons to 1,600,000 tons; that of milk, from 
9615 million litres to 11,350 million litres. All this reflects the 
much improved prospects facing agriculture since 1956. Peasant 
farms now command more manpower, they offer a better chance 
of a satisfactory income and a civilized way of life. Young peasants 
become interested in their parents’ farms. Life is restoring to agri- 
culture the importance due to it. 

The tendency toward a rapid and stable development of agricul- 
ture is also reflected in the fact that the peasants are now inclined 
0 invest a good deal in their farms. There is a great demand for 
all kinds of agricultural machinery. Many houses are being built. 
Supplies of building materials — cement, bricks, sheet metal, tim- 
ber, etc. — for the peasants have increased many times over, and 
the production of building materials by the peasants themselves 
(through co-operative organizations) is now taking place on a large 
scale. Nevertheless demand still exceeds supply. The peasants want 
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to create a modern production base for themselves. This is a very 
sound tendency. 

During the last two years the rural areas have been better sup- 
plied with fertilizers, bicycles, motor-cycles, wireless sets, footwear, 
household goods, etc. This gives one legitimate grounds for hope 
that the flight of young peasants to the towns will be to some 
extent checked; that the shift of the peasants from agriculture to 
nonagricultural occupations will better meet the needs of the national 
economy. 

The transition from simple methods of agriculture to modern 
intensive farming, based chiefly on the work of machines, is being 
accompanied by certain secondary untoward effects. But the draw- 
backs become less significant when set against the major achie- 
vement — the introduction of the peasant into the life of modern 
society. 
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FIRE AND BRIMSTONE 


by 
JERZY JARUZELSKI 


ATS off to the extraordinary intuition of Father Stanislaw 

Staszic, an indefatigable reformer of the declining Republic 

of Poland, who, insisting on the need to continue sulphur 
prospecting, wrote in 1815: “Is not sulphur, with which our land 
has been so abundantly blessed, one of the minerals most useful 
in various manufactures. It is employed in the making of powder 
and the bleaching of linen, and its burning is the foundation of 
the whole operation of the factories of sulphuric acid, which is so 
necessary in various manufactures and crafts, such as tanning, 
and in hat-making, and through its intermediary spirits of salt... 
are extracted. And I make no mention here of its use in chemistry 


and pharmacy...” 


During the 150 years which have elapsed since these words 
were written many things have happened: following the Partitions 
of Poland, Staszic’s wonderful plans proved utterly unfeasible. Sul- 


phur has been put to a hundred more uses apart from tanning, 
| linen bleaching and hat-making, and among the fellow countrymen 


| of the good priest the stubborn conviction has become rooted that 

this country is extremely poor in sulphur. The mines of native sul- 
_ phur in Swoszowice, Czarkowy and Posadza, already in operation 
| in Staszic’s day were closed at the turn of the century — partly 
| because the deposits were nearly worked out, but principally owing 
to the keen competition of the Sicilian mines. Hardly a thought was 
given to new prospecting work, more attention being paid to Car- 
pathian oil. 

This was more or less the situation until the years following the 
Second World War, although a group of geologists had earlier be- 
gun to show interest in the environs of the Swiety Krzyz Moun- 
tains and the fertile areas between the Vistula and the San. Some 
surface geophysical research and general geological surveys were 
carried out in this area, but Stanislaw Staszic and sulphur were 
still practically forgotten. 

In 1952 a group of research workers under the leadership of Pro- 
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fessor Stanislaw Pawlowski had concluded their theoretical work 
and drawn up a programme of boring. They were concerned to 
establish the nature of the residue of the miocene sea which, se- 
veral millions of years ago, spread in the form of a shallow bay 
from the Black Sea to the foot of the Carpathians, the area be- 
tween Cracow and Sandomierz and farther west. Their plan of 
action did not involve a search for any definite mineral. It was 
unlike oil prospecting in Arabia, diamond hunting in Africa, or the 
search, Geiger counter in hand, for uranium ore in Canada. The 
plans had a scientific aim, to fill the white spot on Poland’s geolo- 


gical maps, and to ascertain whether or not the miocene marls con- 


tained any useful natural resources — petroleum, natural gas, sul- 
phur, mineral waters, etc. 


The fairly widespread conviction that Polish soil — apart from 
the coal and zinc of Silesia and salt at Wieliczka, near Cracow, and 
in Pomerania — is poor in natural resources, was hardly helpful 
in securing adequate state grants for geological surveying. (As 
a matter of fact, since the discovery of oil in the Carpatians at the 
end of the 19th century, nothing interesting has been found.) It was 
thus necessary to handle with particular care the meagre financial 
means that had been allocted, all the more so as the country, just 
recovering from the devastation of the war, had to count every 
penny. — 

The first bore-hole was sunk by Professor Pawtowski, on the ba- 
sis of geophysical surveys, at the edge of one of the villages in the 
neighbourhood of Tarnobrzeg. It had been planned to reach a depth 
of a few hundred metres. Boring was held up by rains, icy winds 
and knee-deep mud, and the workers showed less than the normal 
impatience of prospectors. The samples extracted were not promi- 
sing. They were dutifully placed in boxes, the depth was noted, 
and they were sent to the Institute of Geology in Warsaw. This 
went on for weeks, until October 23, 1953 — which was to become 
one of the great dates in the history of Polish geological discovery, 
when the workers suddenly forgot about the cold, the rains and 
the mud. 

At noon the drill, which had reached a depth of 82.5 metres, 
was found to be yellow with sulphur. 

The men worked like Trojans. After a few days more detailed 
results were obtained: the firts bore-hole had struck a vein of ore 
13 metres thick, with a pure sulphur content of more than 30 per 
cent. No sooner however was the discovery made than sceptical 
voices were heard: it is probably nothing more than a small bed, 
of limited extent and no economic importance. There was talk of 
Czarkowy, Posadza and the other poor and already exhausted mines 
where native sulphur had once been mined. 


Professor Pawlowski, a tall, lean, taciturn man, who had spent 
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so many years on detailed research in that part of the country, says: 
“This was probably the most difficult, the most depressing period 
in my life; what was most important for me was the result of the 


| cond boring, for only this could provide a decisive answer.” 


The answer came on December 12th, from a bore-hole one 
kilometre away, situated in a pine forest: sulphur. Seven more 
pore-holes, all of them near Tarnobrzeg, confirmed it. This meant 


_adiscovery such as Polish soil had not witnessed for more than 


acentury, it meant new prospects both for an area which had hith- 
erto brought forth nothing but wheat and potatoes, and for an 


_ industry which, by means of very expensive methods, had so far 
» extracted sulphur from pyrites, anhydrites and gypsum. It also 


_ meant new prospects of further discoveries. The sceptics were con- 


' fields. 


| founded. The Tarnobrzeg discovery became a turning point for geo- 
> logical research in general. In 1957 a geologist, Jan Wyrzykowski, 
» found near Glogéw copper fields of international importance, and 


in the same year, at Lubaczéw, in the Rzesz6w Voivodship, other 
geologists discovered large deposits of natural gas. There are rea- 
sonable prospects of the discovery of new and badly needed oil- 


An American scientist has said that in order to find something 


_ the geologist must be a dreamer. The dreamers have triumphed 


in Poland. 





The discovery in Tarnobrzeg was followed by the intensive de- 
velopment of prospecting — this time with the definite aim of 
establishing the size of the sulphur deposits. The detailed survey 
of the marls of the miocene sea was postponed for a later date — 
the first catch was too rich, the extent.of the deposits proving lar- 
ger with every passing month. On the other hand, some adverse 
factors also appeared: the deposits were saturated with water and 
they were situated at a great depth. But the news became more 
and more encouraging: in December 1955 the prospectors, working 
on instructions from Professor Pawlowski, found another section 
of the Tarnobrzeg deposit. It was situated on the left bank of the 
Vistula, which meant that the deposists extended under the bed of 
the river. Here the first experimental open-cast mine was started. 


The discovery, also in 1955, of new sulphur deposits at Solec 
(some 50 kilometres away) and Grzybdéw, in the Kielce Voivodship, 
was totally eclipsed by the find at Tarnobrzeg. In other circum- 
stances they would also have made a great sensation, for according 
to the industrial measurements and calculations already carried 
out, they contain some 20 million tons of pure sulphur. Professor 
Pawlowski, on the basis of some more advanced geological re- 
search, believes that the deposits can yield up to 40 milion tons — 
a much as the whole of the Sicilian resources. The richest Ame- 
tican deposits, in Louisiana, do not exceed 15 million tons. 
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Poland’s place among the world’s biggest producers of native 
sulphur is shown in the following table: 





Resources Annual output 
Mexico 111 million tons 700,000 tons, increase envisaged to 
2.5 million tons 
Poland 110 million tons 4,000 tons 
United States 90 million tons 7 million tons 
US.S.R. 70 million tons 50,000 tons 
Italy 30 million ‘tons 300,000 tons 
France no estimates yet output envisaged in 1962 — about 
1 million ‘tons 


The above figures are for the end of 1957, and in the case of 
Poland, the end of 1958. 

The last few years have brought, as can be seen from the table, 
some important changes owing to the appearance (apart from Po-' 
land) of Mexico, the Soviet Union and, quite recently, France 
among the leading sulphur-producing countries of the world. 

Mexico in particular has achieved tremendous progress in the 
development of her native sulphur resources, owing both to the 
application of the very effictive Frasch process, which consists of 
melting the sulphur in the bed itself, and to the considerable in- 
flux of American capital. (The currently worked American depo- 
sits will last for another 10-12 years.) 

There are also good conditions in France for the development | 
of production: the sulphur will be extracted from the gas-bearing 
fields at Lacq, at the foot of the Pyrenees, where, together with | 
large amounts of natural gas, sulphurette hydrogen acid is also | 
found. The Polish deposits — at least in the present state of explo- 
ration and with the existing technical possibilities — can be wor- 
ked by means of open-cast mining, which is both more expensive 
and slower; unfortunately this is the only method applicable at 
present. The Tarnobrzeg basin is consequently being developed 
along these lines. At the same time, however, other methods will 
be tested, particulary for the deposits at Solec and Grzybéw. 

As for the question of resources, it must be added that the | 
110 milion tons of which Poland can now boast are not the last 
word. According to Professor Pawlowski, more detailed research 
is likely to show that the Tarnobrzeg deposits, now estimated at 
some 95 million tons may in fact amount to about 180 million. He 
believes that the bed is both wider and thicker than has been cal- 
culated; the sulphur content in the ore may also be higher. At Pia- 
seczno, where an open-cast mine has already been operating for 
some time, the average content of pure sulphur in the ore is about 
30 per cent, although originally, on the basis of random samples, 
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it had been estimated only at 20 per cent. In any case, these are 
extremely high figures — the deposits, even with maximum ex- 
ploitation, will cover the home and export needs of several gene- 
rations of Poles. At present the main problem is that of investment, 
of opening up and exploiting these riches. The full development 
programme of the Tarnobrzeg area is not yet settled, but we can 
discuss its general direction. 

| According to the existing plans, the output of pure sulphur at 
' the Piaseczno mine, and later at the much larger open-cast mine 
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at Machéw, near Tarnobrzeg, on the right bank of the Vistula 
will be 30,000 tons in 1960, 380,000 in 1965, and 600,000 tons in 1970. 
The 1970 figure is likely to be increased to as much as 1,000,009 
tons, but this will depend on a number of factors: the financial 
means (even now part of the costs is met by Czechoslovakia), the 
situation on the world market, and the overcoming of initial minin 
and processing difficulties. First come the problem of water. Accor 
ding to hydrogeologists, the amount of water which will have to b 
pumped out in a day from the Machéw mine will equal the whol 
daily consumption of water by the city of Warsaw. This problem, 
although on a smaller scale, has been quite successfully solved in 
the Piaseczno open-cast mine. Another very spectacular plan is 
now under consideration: the diversion of a 15-kilometre stretch 


of the Vistula, which now cuts the largest sulphur deposit in the 


world in two, beyond the deposits, which would make possible the 
exploitation of that part of the deposits which is now under and 


near the river bed — and would probably improve the water si- 


tuation in general. This project, however, could not be tackled 
earlier than about 1965. 

All these are plans for the future. For the time being intensive 
designing and preparatory work is going on, irrespective of whe- 
ther any other countries will show readiness to participate in the 
expansion of the industry. With the co-operation of Soviet experts, 
plans are being worked out for the construction of a powerful pro- 
cessing combine near Tarnobrzeg. Apart from flotation and refining 
plants, a sulphuric acid factory and a cement works are to be built, 
and chemical works will be set up there later. (Flotation and refi- 
ning will have begun by 1962—63.) All this, together with a system 
of mines, will form the new industrial basin. 

At the same time, a comprehensive programme for the develop- 
ment of the whole Tarnobrzeg region is being prepared by teams 
of experts in various fields. New towns and settlements, new rail- 
way lines, bridges and roads, new rest camps are being planned. 
In ten years, in addition to Silesia and Walbrzych, to the lignite 
regions at Turéw on the Nysa and near Konin in Wielkopolska, 
in addition to the Nowa Huta giant iron and steel combine, a new 
industrial centre — Tarnobrzeg — will appear on Poland’s indus- 
trial map. And it will owe its growth to the talent, intuition and 
patient work of the geologists. 
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ning) NEW LAWS FOR A NEW FUTURE 






0 ; 
hol ‘PP HE year 1956 brought about particularly far-reaching transformations 
lem, in the life of the Polish countryside. The radical change in agricultural 


‘ policy meant two things. First, the pressure aimed at rapid collectivization 
/ was removed. At the same time a slow, patient and long-term work was 
\ udertaken to bring about a socialist reconstruction of the countryside — 
the) not primarily by means of a sudden break with individual husbandry, but 
, the father by a gradual change to a qualitatively superior socialized economy. 
and Collective husbandry is no longer regarded as an end in itself, but merely 
r Sl- 33a means to an end. And the end in view is the creation of better economic 
kled) conditions for the development of production and for the abolition of any 
_ | frm of exploitation of man by man. 
sive | It has therefore been admitted that the formation of a co-operative farm 
vhe- | or a state farm is not an automatic guarantee of a change-over to a higher 
‘ level of economy. If these units are weak and badly managed, if they practise 
erts, | bad husbandry, then in effect they do nothing but deter people from the 
pro- }idea of a socialist transformation of the countryside; it is better then to 
“ abandon them *. The final important factor was the recognition, in the light 
uilt, of experience, that a further development in individual husbandry is still 
refi- possible. From this it follows that it is necessary to make use of such pro- 
stem ductive reserves as still exist in this form of husbandry; this will provide 
a better basis for a future transition, without unnecessary losses, to 
lop- asuperior form of economy. 
— All the above propositions have been embodied in a great variety of con- 
rail- : ate 
ned | ctete legal and organizational measures. These range from legislative acts 
mite fo measures of a lesser order (occasionally embodied only in individual con- 
: stitutions, as was the case in the co-operative societies), issued as the need 
Ska, | arises, 
new These measures can be divided into several groups, according to their 
dus- subject-matter. 
and The first comprizes a number of orders issued by the Council of Ministers, 
Gouvernment resolutions, etc., aimed at securing economic relief for the 
countryside. Practically speaking, the most serious burden was the obligatory 
deliveries of staple agricultural produce, at prices several times lower than 
those on the open market. Such deliveries were doubly oppressive: first, 
they were, in essence, a considerable tax burden; second, they made it 
impossible for the owner of a holding to concentrate on growing crops which, 


* Cf. the resolutions of the Eighth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 
Polish United Workers Party — Nowe Drogi, No. 10/1956. 
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in his particular conditions, would be the most profitable: the nature of pro 
duction, because of obligatory deliveries, was predetermined. Although it 


has taken steps to ease the burden, with a view to the total abolition of suct 
deliveries in the future. This relief was threefold. 

The most important step was the general lowering of the quotas of obli 
gatory deliveries throughout the country by a third. At the same time thi 
prices paid for the deliveries were raised (the price of cereals, for example 





was raised by 100 per cent). This means that the deliveries are no longer 
quite the tax burden that they were. 

Second, the sanctions for failing to carry out obligatory deliveries have 
been made less severe (at least in actual practice), by means of acts passed 
annually. Under their provisions such deliveries are not exacted in kin 
but calculated in terms of money. The payment required amounts to the 
difference between the price on the open market and that paid for the obli- 
gatory deliveries. 

Finally, the large-scale classification of the soil which has been under- 
taken will make good many of the wrongs and disproportions which resulted 
from the so-called ‘social classification’ of the soil, carried out in 1949. This 
operation was begun even prior to October 1956. Such work necessarily takes 
several years to complete, since it requires a thorough examination of the 
soil, carried out by specialists. In theory the classification of the soil is of 
course simply aimed at putting things in order; its result may be either to 
diminish, to increase, or to leave unchanged the public duties incumbent 
upon the owner of any individual holding. In practice however a reclassi- 
fication of the soil will mean a reduction of the burden for the majority of 
the holders. The previous classification was carried out in a very rapid and 
cursory fashion and tended on the whole to overvalue most of the soil. 


The reclassification of the soil is having its effect not only on the obliga-! 
tory deliveries, but also on other dues calculated according to the quality 


of the soil, in particular the land tax. This tax has, in principle, remained 
unaltered, but as a result of a wide application of relief and the changes 
in the soil classification, the amount has been reduced. 

The second group of measures which change the situation consists of 
legislation, as a rule acts which regulate property relations in the countryside. 
Out of a number of such acts three are of essential importance and at the 
same time may serve to illustrate both the substance and the trend of the 
transformations in property relations. 


On July 13th, 1957, two acts were passed: one revoked the decree of) 


February 9th, 1953, on the full utilization of land, the other dealt with the 
transference of land. The first of these measures was part of the movement 
to restore holdings, which had been under compulsory public management, 
to their rightful owners. In the past, many of such holdings were taken 
over usually on the initiative of the owners themselves, as many farmers 
were unable to bear the burden of the obligatory deliveries (which were at 
that time extremely rigorously enforced — in some cases by penal sanctions), 
and the land tax. The provisions of the 1953 decree, sound in principle 
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(aimed, as they were, at preventing the wastage of land), had thus begun 
to serve purposes other than those for which they were intended. The revo- 
Stath king of this decree expresses the desire to avoid the errors of the past. And 
f suct} at the same time the revival of interest in the sale of land, the improvement 
‘in the profitability of agricultural holdings, the mass return to the country- 
' oblif, side of those who had been compelled to leave it previously — all these 
1e tha factors led to the disappearance of fallow land: this, as a consequence, made 
ample} the 1953 decree superfluous. 
longel The Sale of Land Act introduced a free transference of land in the 
‘countryside, abolishing all administrative restrictions, some of which dated 
have back to the nineteenth century. The only restriction that has been introduced 
assed i concerns the amount of land that can be bought by any one purchaser. 
kind) If the property sold is larger than 15 hectares (in the case of a cattle farm, 
© the 2 hectares), the surplus may be taken over by the State. This provision is 
obli- to encourage the owners of larger holdings to split them. 

The last of these three statutes, dated March 12th, 1958, concerning “the 
inder- sales of State’s property in the countryside and the putting in order of 
sulted) certain matters connected with the carrying out of land reform and agri- 
, This, cultural settlement”, regulates the transference of land between the State 
takes. and the farmers. The measure contains a number of provisions of a 
f the transitional character, aimed at sanctioning certain existing cases in accord- 
is of ance with present possession. I shall here confine myself to one essential 
ler 0) factor. From now on state land may be transferred only by means of con- 
nbent’ tracts of sale — through the intermediary of the Bank Rolny (Agricultural 
lassi-) Bank). This means that the period of land reform and large-scale settlement 
ity of} on the Western Territories (which before the war belonged to Germany) has 
i and} finally come to an end. The work of land reform and settlement was of 
. course mostly carried out in the immediate post-war years, but the uncertain 
bliga-§ character of property relations resulted in continuous changes in re-appro- 
uality priations of grants of land, the granting of a piece of land already given 
ained) t0 someone else, the relinquishment of land granted, etc. The system of 
anges) grants has now been abandoned, and the relatively small remaining reserve 
| of land, (composed mostly of land from unprofitable state farms which have 
ts off been liquidated, enclaves, etc.) is being sold by ordinary contracts of sale, 
yside.) at a price which has been calculated slightly below the general market 
it the} level, in order to influence land prices and prevent speculation. This Act 
f the) may therefore be considered as both the result, and a means towards the 
stabilization of property relations in the countryside, particularly in the 
ee of) Western Territories. 
hb the These alterations in the property relations in the countryside, together 
ment} With the surge of people returning to the country from the towns, have of 
ment,| Course had some unfortunate effects; some peasant holdings have been divided 
taken} and re-divided, involving in some cases a heavy burden of repayments, etc. 
rmets| The situation is aggravated, too, by the large number of people who, as 
re at} @ result of intensive industrialization, moved from the country to the towns 
ions),| 22d have now claimed rights which collectivization and the poor economic 
slate of the countryside had previously led them to forego. All this led to the 
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discussions at the Twelfth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of th, 
Polish United Workers Party on the problem of preventing an excessj 








dismemberment of agricultural holdings.* At the same time the draft 
a reform of the laws governing the inheritance of agricultural property ; 
in preparation. 

At the beginning of this article I divided the legal and organizatio 
measures to be discussed into three groups. The third consists of provisi 
relating to the various forms of peasant associations and peasant economi 
self-government. 

The state supports and encourages now any forms of peasant associations 
aimed at raising the level of agriculture and of rural management. Dairy, 
co-operative societies, which have a very long and rich traditions in Poland, 
have been revived; by a resolution of the Council of Ministers of pe 
10th, 1957, the property which had been taken over from such co-operatives 
by the state was restored to them. Horticultural co-operative societies are 
at the development stage; the state has turned over to them part of the 
property of the state economic organizations dealing with vegetable and 
fruit raising (resolution of the Council of Ministers of March 25th, 1957). 

The agricultural circles movement is in full swing. These circles have 
been founded to improve the land, to bring about the common purchase 
of agricultural machinery (either new, or from the now abolished village 
machine centres), to raise the level of cultivation by supplying the farmers 
with high quality seed, etc. Today these circles cover practically the whole 
of the country and form a powerful organization, the National Union of Argi- 
cultural Circles. 

There is every chance that the circles may become the nuclei of simple 
forms of ¢o-operation and, at a later stage, a bridge leading to superior 
forms of husbandry. 

Equally important are the changes which have taken place in the co-ope- 
rative farms. In the autumn of 1956 the majority of these (over 80 per cent) 
were dissolved. This happened not only to the economically weak co-ope- 
ratives, but also to those which managed their property very well and 
obtained better results than nearby individual holdings. It is now realized 
that psychological, as well as material factors played a big part in this 
process. Certainly there was some activity by elements hostile to socialism; 
but quite apart from that, organizational defects within the co-operatives 
themselves were of considerable significance. Above all, co-operative self- 
government had been far too limited. The co-operatives were subordinated to 
the organs of the state agricultural administration (District and Voivodship 


Agricultural Boards). At elections of officers, for example, people who did ) 
not have the confidence of the members of the co-operative were often 


imposed on them. 

Today the organization of co-operative farms is far better. The co-ope- 
ratives are now independent of the state administration; they are organized 
in the National Council of Co-operative Farms. This body, which was 


* Cf. Materials of the Twelfth Plenary Session of the Central Committee of the 
P.U.W.P., Warsaw 1958, p. 185. 
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f thf previously merely an organization of a consultative character, gained the status 
essive of a co-operative central board in 1956, and now carries out all functions 
ft of of revision, control, etc. There is no longer any interference in the internal 
rty ig, affairs of a co-operative farm, as can be seen in the voting of numerous 

amendments to statutes at general meetings. (In the past such amendments 
tional’ were legally permissible but in fact were never carried out; members 
isiong merely selected one of the four model statutes — none of which, incidentally, 
10mi¢ had any official character.) 

' These changes are only a small part of the broad ‘emancipation’ of the 
itions co-operative movement as a whole. They have already produced some results. 
/ The crisis in the co-operative farm movement has come to an end; the agri- 
) cultural co-operatives have begun to multiply. Most important of all, the 
} membership of the co-operative farms, which are now being founded, is 
completely voluntary, and the farms rest on a firm economic foundation. 
3 | Many of them now run small production enterprises; often they have their 
‘ the own combines, tractors, etc. — which previously tended to be concentrated 

and in State Machine Centres; they develop seed growing, cattle breeding, etc. 

Their husbandry produces on the whole distinctly better results than 
have those of individual farmers. Therefore the prospects for a wider development 
chase’ of such co-operative farms in the future seem to be good. 
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ECONOMY AND LIFE 


A MEETING IN THE MARKET 


An interview with by Mr Antoni K. Adamowicz, President of the 
Polish Chamber of Foreign Trade. 


What is the outlook for this year’s Poznan Fair in June? 


Everything points to an improvement over last year’s results, 
27 countries have already reserved space and more are expected before 
June. To judge by the entries to date the first place with regard to 


size — as in previous years — will be held by western countries: West’ 
Germany, Great Britain, France, Austria and the United States. Exhi-) 





f 


bitors from West Germany include some of their biggest concerns —| 


Krupp, Mannesman, A. E. G. and so on. Great Britain’s participation is’ 


organized officially by the Board of Trade, just as Austria’s is arranged 
by the Bundeswirtschaftskammer. The American exhibit will be housed 
in their own pavilion, which they built last year. Apart from this we 
expect an appreciable number of firms from Belgium, Denmark, Holland, 
Italy, Sweden, and Switzerland. Worth noting is the growing number 
of entries from non-European countries, such as Argentina, Canada, 
India, Israel and Morocco. We have received new reservations this year 
from firms in Chile, Columbia and Equador. 

And as one would expect, a large number of socialist countries will 
be represented. Big exhibitions are being prepared by Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany and Hungary. Jugoslavia’s stands should prove 
to be very interesting too. Poznan has truly turned into the meeting | 
ground for buyers from East and West. 


Would you say that this is the factor which accounts for the growing 
importance of the Poznan Fair? 


It definitely plays an important part. Judging only on last year’s 
results, quite apart from transactions to which Poland herself is a party, 
a good deal of business is done between other states. Exhibitors such 
as People’s China, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and the U.S.S.R. also con- 
cluded agreements with other countries. Poznan’s geographical position 
alone determines the Fair’s place in the development of East—West | 
trade. 

I should add that the Poznafi Fair is one of the few trade events in 
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first time. The total area of the Fair is divided so that foreign exhibi- 
tors will be allotted about 60 per cent of the grounds, the remaining 


' @ per cent being occupied by Polish stands. 


And what is Poland herself planning to show in Poznan this year? . 
The machine industry, which plays an ever-growing part in Polish 


| trade, will certainly be the principal exhibitor. Many new types of ma- 


| chines, for use in various branches, have ben promised and we also 
| expect a much wider range of agricultural products and foodstuffs — 


_| tomatch the increase in exports in this field. Naturally there will also 
| be the usual Polish lines: coal, rolled goods, various chemicals, cut- 
| glassware, china, wickerwork, toys, etc. For the first time we are showing 


ults, 
fore} 





for export on a large scale a whole assortment of television and 
wireless sets, washing-machines, refrigerators, etc. Another very inte- 
resting novelty will be a show of Polish horses and a gymkhana. This 


| isa part of our export trade which has recently shown rapid deve- 
. lopment. 


Foreign traders are also likely to be interested in Poland’s import 


is) plans, which will obviously have a considerable bearing on purchases 
) made at Poznaf. As you know these plans have now been extended 
' to include the purchase of foreign licences, machinery and industrial 
> equipment, The general rise in our trade turnover, which has taken 
place recently, holds out promise of many transactions. 


I ought to mention that this year we have introduced a much easier 
method of obtaining visas for prospective visitors to Poznan. 


And one last question, what will be Poland’s part in international 
exibitions arranged in other countries? 


Our rising trade turnover is clearly reflected hare. This year we 
are taking part in 41 fairs. In the United States we shall be represen- 
ted at the fairs in New York and Chicago. We have built our own pa- 


| vilion in Johannesburg. We shall also have a very important industrial 


| exhibition in Moscow and a comprehensive stand in Brno. Poland’s 


red 
the 








participation in specialized fairs continues to increase. This year we are 


/ taking part in 17 of them — which testifies to the energy shown in 


businnes promotion by our foreign trade enterprises and to their 


‘ increasing independence. 


BRIEF COMMENTARIES 
Foreign Trade 


OLAND’S foreign trade position improved in 1958, in spite of the 
fact that the terms of trade continued to be exceptionally unfa- 
vourable last year, as a result among other things of the low price 
of coal. The improvement is therefore due above all to a considerable 
merease in exports, which exceeded those of 1957 by about 8 per cent. 
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Calculated at 1957 prices, this increase amounts to about 20 per cent) 
with a value of 1,050 million dollars. At the same time imports fell by 
about 4 per cent, to a value of about 1,200 million dollars. The foreign 
trade deficit was about 150 million dollars — roughly half of the 1957/ 
figure, which was 275 million. The deficit has been reduced partly by) 
income from services, partly by making use of long-term credits. Short- 
term credits, on the other hand, have been cut by some 30 million 
dollars. 

Exports of machinery and industrial equipment were 46 per cent 
greater in 1958 than in 1957; they reached a value of 285 million dollars.) 
Exports of agricultural goods and foodstuffs increased by 47 per cent, 
to a total of 185 million dollars. These two groups of goods were there- 
fore primarily responsible for the overall increase in exports. But it) 
would be unreasonable to expect such an increase to be repeated. 
Further export development will tend rather towards a broadening of 
the range of goods. 


The plan for 1959 provides for a further increase of exports by 5.9 
per cent (investment exports are to increase by 6.3 per cent), and of 
imports — by 3.6 per cent. Worth noting is the considerable increase 
{about 17 per cent) planned in the imports of machinery and industrial 
equipment, which is connected with an increase in investment at home. 
A new feature in exports is the appearance of such industrial consumer 
goods as television and wireless sets, washing machines, etc. 

The planned structure of foreign trade as a whole for 1959 appears 
as follows: 


Imports Exports 


Percentages 
Machines, industrial 
equipment and vehicles 30.0 26.8 
Raw materials, etc. 49.8 47.5 
Raw and processed foodstuffs 13.8: 18.3 
Industrial consumer goods 6.4 7.4 


Handicrafts 


There are at present 141,000 artisan workshops in Poland, employing 
altogether 217,000 people. Individual handicrafts provide about 3 per 
cent of total industrial production. If we add to this the artisams 
employed in the production co-operatives and on the co-operative farms, | 
then the total number is now even higher than in 1947, the peak yea 
since the war. 

But this situation is not satisfactory. The rapid development of the | 
handicrafts, particulary in 1957, has slowed down. This is unfortunate, 
since the population’s needs for services and goods provided by. the 
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handicrafts are not yet adequately satisfield. The Five-Year Plan envi- 
sages an increase in handicraft production of about 80 per cent by 1965. 
The average number of people employed in an artisan workshop is 


» now only 1.5, while the total number of apprentices in all workshops 





isnot more than 41,000. There are also alarmingly few master craftsmen 
(in 1957 only about 54 thousand). Some economists therefore conclude 
that the further development of the handicrafts in Poland has been 


| checked, above all by lack of personnel. This is borne out by the rapid 
» development of individual handicrafts in 1957 when some 25 thousand 
_ gaftsmen left the production co-operatives to set up on their own. 


It seems that the employment of a number of fiscal and strictly 
economic measures may improve this situation. The burden of taxation 
is not excessively high at the moment, particularly since, in accordance 
with the wishes of the artisans themselves, a standard tax is in common 
use; nevertheless, further tax relief may be introduced, aimed especially 
at increasing the number of apprentices and of employees as a whole. 
Another possible measure is an increase in the supplies of raw ma- 
terials, tools and machines (including imported goods) to be delivered 
to the craftsmen. 


Licences 


There was a considerable increase in Polish purchases of foreign 
licences in 1958. Of licences purchased so far, the following are worth 
special mention: from Sulzer (Switzerland), for two types of marine 
diesel engines; from Philips, for the production of cinescope television 
valves; from Metropolitan Vickers for the production of 120 MW turbo- 
generators; from K.S.G. (Western Germany), for the production of high- 
pressure boilers, of a capacity of 660 tons of steam per hour. Other 
purchases are under consideration, among them a licence for the pro- 
duction of heavy electric and internal combustion locomotives, further 
marine diesel engines, and for the production of synthetic wool-like 


ore 





The policy of purchasing licences is part of the overall acceleration 
of technical progress in this country. It will also play a part in the 


| development of export trade. Programmes as wide as those envisaged 


by the new Five-Year Plan could not be executed solely on the basis of 
Polish designs and blueprints. 


Increase in Stocks 
For some time there has been a steady increase of stocks in factories, 
— and shops. This has produced both favourable and adverse 
ects. 
The increase in the stocks of consumer goods held both by wliie 
salers and retailers has certainly contributed to the maintenance of 
equilibrium on the home market. This was at its most unstable in thé 
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first six months of 1957; it was then that stocks were at their lowest, 








(c) 1 


rage © 


They have now been replenished, and indeed even surpass the levels) people 


planned. It is likely that now in many sectors (though not in all)’ 


a sellers’ market can be at last transformed into a buyers’ market. 

Similarly, stocks of raw materials and semi-finished goods in in- 
dustry have increased considerably. As a result, supplies to the factories 
have improved. This has made it posible, among other things, to limit 
the system of central distribution of raw materials and semi-finished 
goods. In 1955 about 1,800 articles were centrally distributed; by 1958 
the number had been reduced to about 400; in 1959 it will be further 
reduced by 30-40 articles. 

Nevertheless, there have been disadvantages. First, the stocks held 





do not always meet the needs of the population; a part of them consists’ 
of unsaleable goods and semi-finished products. Second, the increase 
accumulates principally in the factories, which makes the stocks diffi- 
cult to dispose of. Finally — and this is by far the most important 
factor — the increase in stocks far exceeds the amounts planned. In! 
1958, while the planned figure in industry and commerce was 112_ 
thousand million zlotys, the stocks actually accumulated amounted to 
about 22 thousand million zlotys. 

Measures are at present under consideration which would make it 


possible better to adapt the structure of stocks to existing needs, and © 


above all to decrease their share in the national income (in 1958, for 
example, the increase in stocks constituted 6.5 per cent of the national 
income). This is one of the fundamental conditions for the raising both 
of the rate of investment and the level of consumption. 


Demography 


At the end of last year Poland had a population of 29 million, the 
sixth largest in Europe (excluding the U.SS.R.), after the United 
Kingdom, the German Federal Republic, Italy, France and Spain. In 
1958 the birthrate fell, but at 17.6 per thousand it remains one of the 
highest in the world. In recent years, the population has increased by 
an average of about half a million persons per annum. 

And what of the future? Demographers have calculated that by 1975 
Poland will have a population of some 37.5 millions. The most important 
issue is the structure of this population, and here there is cause for con- 
cern. The working population will increase far more slowly than the 
sections made up of children under 14 and of old people. 

The following are the conclusions of a demographer, Mr Jerzy Holzer, 
on the changes of population in Poland between 1960 and 1975. 

(a) The anticipated rate of population increase in this period will 
be four times the average for western Europe. 

(b) As in Western Europe there will be a proportional fall in the 
aumber of persons of working age; but the situation in Poland will be 
far more acute. 
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(c) In Western Europe, the number of children will fall by an ave- 
rage of 0.3 per cent between 1950 and 1970, and the number of old 
people will increase by about 40 per cent. In Poland, over the same 
period, although the number of children will increase by about 50 per 
cent, the figure for old people will rise by over 80 per cent. The increase 

in the number of people of working age will amount only to 30 per cent. 

(d) These changes in the structure of the population will make the 
economic situation of the country more difficult. The figures given are 
© of course only estimates. If the fall in the birthrate in 1958 continues, 
they will have to be revised. 


Copper 


In 1957 large copper deposits were discovered in the Glogéw region, 
bordering on the voivodships of Zielona Géra and Wroclaw. Further 
prospecting work has made it possible to assess them more accurately. 
Recent findings are discussed in a special resolution of the Council of 
Ministers, which recommends more rapid work on the preparation of the 
site for industrial exploitation. The resolution states that by the end of 
1959 prospecting of the reserves of the first two mining sectors should 
be finished and work on the development of the region as a whole 
begun. In order to speed up the sinking of shafts it has been decided 
to place an order for special equipment abroad. 


Below are the main points from the statement of the Deputy Mi- 
nister for Heavy Industry, Mr Wactaw Czahérski, on Polish copper. 


The old copper basin in the Boleslawiec region, with a yearly 
output of from 2.5 to 2.8 million tons of ore, contains reserves which 
at the present rate of exploitation will last for some forty or fifty 
years. Although output in this region has doubled, it will satisfy 
only 14 per cent of the country’s demand for copper. 


The discovery of rich copper deposits in the Glogéw region will 
revolutionize the development of the Polish copper industry. The 
Glog6w deposits are unique in Europe and they are among the lar- 
gest in the world. 


The ore contains other valuable metals as well as copper, and 
these will also be utilized. 

The deposits are deep and they are covered by layers of loose 
water-logged rocks. 

The considerable depth at which the ore is situated and the size 
of the deposits makes necessary the sinking of large mine combines, 
each with an annual output of from 2.5 to 3 million tons. 

The non-ferrous metal industry wishes to make the first con- 
Signment of Glogéw copper available before the end of the new Five- 
Year Plan. ; 
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Foreign Visits and Contacts 


The Chairman of the Hungarian Planning Office, Mr Arpad Kiss, 
has spent ten days in Poland, visiting industrial centres and becoming) 
acquainted with the work of Polish planning organs. 

During a visit to this country the outstanding American economist, 
Professor Vassily Leontief, met Polish planners and statisticians, took 
part in a discussion at the Polish Economic Society and gave a lecture 
at the University of Warsaw. 

At the invitation of the British authorities a delegation of Polish mi- 
ning and power specialists, headed by the Minister of Mining and Po-! 
wer, Mr Franciszek Waniolka, has visited Great Britain. The delegation 
toured a number of industrial centres, including a modern coal mine at 
Nottingham and the atomic power station at Calder Hall. 

A Polish trade mission, led by Deputy Minister J. Burakiewicz, has 
visited Ghana. 

Two Polish specialists in atomic research, Professor Andrzej Soltan 
an Professor Henryk Niewodniczafiski, took part in the annual meetings 
of the Scientific Council of the United Institute of Nuclear Research 
(of which Poland is a member) at Dubno near Moscow: 

Professor Jerzy Soltan, Head of the Department of Architectural 
Planning of the Warsaw Academy of Fine Arts, is visiting the United 
States at the invitation of the Faculty of Architecture of Harvard Uni- 
versity. While there Professor Soltan will give a series of lectures. 

Eleven Polish Merchant Navy officers have left for Indonesia to take 
up work in the Indonesian Merchant Navy. This is the second group 
of this kind to go to Indonesia. 





FACTS AND EVENTS 


OIL REFINERY equipment will 


production. 


go into quantity 


At Ptock, near Warsaw, a large oil 





refinery is to be built, together with 
a chemical works which will utilise 
the by-products of the refining pro- 
cess. Construction will begin in 1960. 
By 1963 the refinery will have 
a capacity of 2 million tons of crude 
oil per year. It will use Soviet crude 
oil, supplied by a pipeline built 
specially for the purpose. 


MARINE RADAR 


The First marine radar equipment 
of Polish design and construction has 
been installed on board the M/S 
Kilitski. After undergoing tests, the 


AIRLINES 


Warsaw-Ziirich is the latest of 
the thirteen regular flights operated 
by LOT, the Polish Airlines. In the 
last eight months LOT has inaugu- 
rated regular flights to London, 
Vienna and to Athens. 


AUTOMATIC PIT 


The first entirely automatic Polish 
coal mine will be operating by 1960. 
At the moment Polish and Soviet 
experts are preparing plans and 
technical equipment for one such 
mine in Poland and another in the 
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USSR. This was disclosed at a 
Session of the Technical Develop- 


POWER FOR CHINA 


Polish exports of power plant are 
increasing. A contract has 

been signed for the suply to the 
Chinese People’s Republic of two 


' power plants, each of 25 MW capa- 


dty: This is not the first contract 


9) 


of this kind. Previous agreements 
have included one for the supply of 
three power plants, each of 50 MW 
capacity. 


TRAWLERS 


The Gdansk Northern Shipyards 
have begun construction of the first 
of a series of eight fishing trawlers 
ordered by French shipowners; it is 
to be launched on Bastille Day, 14th 
July. The. vessel will be 77 metres 
inlenght with a tonnage of 230 DWT. 





STATISTICAL NOTES 


/ MORE ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZERS 


Sales of artificial fertilizers last 
November were over two and a half 
times those in the same month of 
196 and more than 70 per cent 
above those of November 1957. Sales 
in October 1958 were well above the 
corresponding level for the same 
month in 1956 and 1957. 

Clearly, the increased discount on 
the prices of artificial fertilizers has 
brought the results that were expected. 


MORE BUILDING MATERIALS 


757,500 tons of cement were deli- 
vered to the rural areas in the first 
ten months of 1958, an increase of 
38 per cent over the corresponding 
period of 1957. Deliveries of slaked 
lime increased by 3 per cent to 
a total of 278,100 tons, and 15,326,000 
square metres of tarred paper and 
6,225,200 square metres of bitumen 
paper were supplied, an increase of 
30 and 52 per cent respectively. The 
corresponding figures for bricks and 
baked tiles were 270,000,000 and 
21,343,200 (increases of 22 and 8 per 
cent); 1,831,200 square metres of 
“Eternit” roof covering supplied in 
the period represented a rise of over 
% per cent. 


INCREASE 
OF FARMERS’ REAL INCOME 
Over the three-year period 1956- 


1958 the real income of farmers from 
agricultural production rose by 





approximately 25 per cent. This was 
a direct effect of the new agricul- 
tural policy introduced in 1956. 
Although in 1955 the level of income 
was not high, still it was higher per 
farm than pre-war, and even consi- 
derably higher when calculated per 
capita of agricultural workers... The 
latter is due to the post-war migrat- 
ion of population from the country 
to the towns. 


FARMERS’ EXPENDITURE 


The pattern of farmers’ expen- 
diture has improved alongside the 
rise in income. In the overall increase 
of investment in current production 
there is a _ significant increase in 
capital investment (see Table 5). In 
spite of the improvement in supplies 
of building materials 45 per cent of 
all farm buildings, particularly 
cowsheds, stables, etc. in the coun- 
tryside are in need of repair. Outlay 
on consumption in the rural areas 
has shifted, creating an increased 
demand for bicycles, wireless sets, 
motor-cycles and similar articles. 


FARMER’S 
FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 


In 1955 nearly two thirds of the 
farmer’s financial obligations to the 
state were made up of obligatory 
deliveries; they amounted to 16.3 per 
cent of all income from the sale of 
agricultural produce (by comparison 
the land tax absorbed 9.2 per cent). 
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Over the past three years the value 
of obligatory deliveries has fallen by 
approximately 3 thousand million 
zlotys; it now represents 7 per cent 
of the income from sales of agricul- 
tural produce. A further decrease in 
this figure is anticipated this year. 

The land tax has not displayed 
any fluctuation over the past few 
years, which indicates that the signi- 
ficance of the tax has been greatly 
reduced as a result of an increase 
in income from the sale of agricul- 
tural produce. The appropriate fig- 
ures show an absolute reduction of 
from 10 to 40 per cent, and represent 
2.5 per cent of the real income. 

Bank credits for farmers and 
advance payments on contracted 
production rose from 3.7 thousand 
million zlotys in 1955 to 6.9 thousand 
million in 1958. Over one half of 
all loans drawn by farmers before 
the war were used to purchase land, 
to pay off debts and to cover con- 
sumption. The interest on these loans 
was often extortionate, absorbing 
about 3 per cent of the income of 
an average farmstead. Today these 
credits are used in the main to cover 
production investments; the interest 
on them amounts to about 0.15 per 
cent of income. Over a half of all 
loans are granted on a long-term 
basis. 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING 
AND CONTRACTING 


At the end of December the 
Council of Ministers passed a number 
of measures altering the existing 
system of obligatory deliveries of 
cattle for slaughter, and of delivery 
and contracting in general. 

From January Ist, 1959 the prices 
of all animals for slaughter were 
raised: that of pigs, by 22 per cent; 
of cattle, by 36 per cent; of calves, 
by 22 per cent; of mutton, by 17 per 
cent. As a result of these changes 
the prices now paid for obligatory 
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deliveries of meat are a good deg] 
closer to the costs of production. 
Obligatory deliveries for farms 


of less than two hectares have been! 


cut by 50 per cent. Over 550,000 farms 
will be affected by this in 1959. As 


a result of all the changes outlined! 


above, the total income of all farms 
of less than two hectares will rise 
by 500 million zlotys. 

All agricultural co-operatives are 


released from obligatory deliveries | 


for their first two years of working, 
and subsequent deliveries will be 
lowered to 30 per cent of the stan- 
dard quota 
farmers in the region. 


AGRICULTURE IN 1959 


The draft plan for 1959 passed by | 


the Council of Ministers assumes 
a rise in agricultural production of 
4.3 per cent over that of 1958. Crop 
production is to rise by 3.2 per cent 





in force for private | 


and animal production by 5.8 per 


cent. 

719,000 tons of artificial fertilizer 
will be delivered to the rural areas 
in 1959; this exceeds the 1958 figure 
by 140,000 tons. In building materials, 


1,265,000 tons of cement, 700,000 tons © 
of lime, 238 million tiles, and 24 mil- © 


lion square metres of tarred paper 


will be supplied in 1959. 5,470 farm | 


es 


tractors will also be available for © 


purchase, as well as a variety of 
agricultural implements. Supplies of 
agricultural machinery in 1959 will 
be 16 per cent greater than in 1958. 


AGRICULTURAL INVESTMENT 


Investment in private and co-ope- © 
rative farms over the five years of © 


the current plan will amount. to 354 © 
thousand million zlotys. This figure © 


is to rise to 55.2 
zlotys during the 1961-1965 five-year 
plan, an increase of almost 50 per 
cent. 


thousand million | 
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dea! TABLE 1 
Yields of main agricultural products in Poland (quintals per hectare) 
arms | —— 
been Four | 
arms ; 
. As Period basic Wheat Rye Barley | Oats | Potatoes Sugar 
ined grain Beet 
arms crops 
rise J 
aref | 1934—1938 

eries | | (yearly average) 
nine, q within present 
tan- boundaries 11.4 11.9 11.2 11.8 11.4 121 216 
iva within former 

boundaries 13.7 14.6 12.8 15.7 14.5 138 265 

1947—1949 (yearly 

average 11.8 11.1 11.7 11.7 12.8 121 180 
i by | 1950—1955 (yearly 
imes : average) 12.7 13.1 12.3 13.4 19.0 | ° 117 187 
n of (1956 13°7 14.5 13.2 14.6 142 140 177 
Crop 1957 15.0 16.1 14.7 15.8 14.6 127 225 
cent § 1958 14.8* | 15.8*| 14.1*| 16.3*| 15.7*| 126* | 236** 
































NOTB The data referring to 1958 crops are to be treated as provisional. 
* According to the third grain assessment, carried out by the State Crop Inspection 
Commission in November 1958. 
** According to an assessment carried out by authorities in the sugar industry. 











per 
lizer 
reas 
gure 
re TABLE 2 
mil- Per capita production of four basic grain crops in Poland and several other 
>to countries 
tor 1934—1938|1948—1952| 1957 |1948—1952| 1957 
r oO 
Country Inde. 
s of k x 
will ilograms Cotman iia S00 
1958. 
Austria - 249 170 233 68 94 
Belgium 197 171 190 87 96 
ms Bulgaria 383 341 418 89 109 
s of Czechoslovakia 380 372 355 98 93 
35.4 Denmark 739 768 880 104 119 
— France 353 318 402 90 114 
year Canada 1,246 1,784 1,266 143 102 
per German Democratic 
Republic 385 301 308 78 80 
German Federal 
Republic 263 201 246 77 93 
Poland 364 464 478 127 131 
U.S. A. 302 372 318 123 105 
Great Britain 96 146 152 
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TABLE 3 


Livestock per 100 hectares of farm land in Poland and several other countrie 

































































in the year 1956-1957 
Country Cattle Pigs Sheep Horses ¥ | 

Argentina 31.7 2.7 30.6 41 9 

Belgium 144.0 79.0 . 11.6 §] 

Bulgaria 27.7 26.6 138.0 84 | 

Czechoslovakia 56.0 72.8 13.0 ° 73 ff 

Denmark 103.0 174.0 ° 90 9 | 

France 52.8 23.0 24.8 64 | -° 

Canada 15.8 9.6* 1.9* 1.4¢) jf | 

German Democratic Rep. 57.5 129.0 29.3 10.3 | 1. 

German Federal Rep. 82.0 99.9 7.9 76° if 2. 

Poland 40.5 60.4 19.8 125 | | 

U.S.A. 21.4 11.8* 6.9* 0.6* |} | U1 

Great Britain 56.3 30.8* 128.5* 14) 

U.S.S.R. 10.1 6.7 17.8 ye add 

bas @ 
* on farms only =a. 
| mm. 3 
1. 
Bise:'3 
TABLE 4 ba, 
Livestock in Poland, in June each year: 
Cattle 3 
Pigs Sheep Horses 
Year Total | Cows 
(in thousands of head) 

1938: within former 
boundaries 10,554 7,237 7,525 3,411 3916 |} |_ 
within present 
boundaries 9,924 6,294 9,684 1,941 3,149 | 7 | 

1946 3,911 2,748 2,674 727 1,730 | 

1949 7,072 4,761 6,120 1,945 2,652 | | | Four 

1955 7,912 | 5,455 | 10,888 | 4,243 | 2,560 || | Potal 

1956 8,353 5,600 | 11,561 4,223 2,547 || | Milk 

1957 8,265 5,767 | 12,325 4,040 2,623 || | Eggs 

1958 8,210 5,931 | 11,959 3,882 2,733 | | | Pouli 
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Agricultural investment in 1956-1958 
(provisional data) 









Investments 


1956 


1957 1958 


Indices 





1957 | 


1958 





(1956=100) 


| (1957=100)|(1956=100) 





In thousand million zl 




































































Z 
at 1958 prices a ete 
I. Total investment 11.1 12.1 13.2 109 109 119 
1. State investment 6.1 5.4 5.4 89 100 89 
2. Private investment 5.0 a Bees 134 116 156 
II. Investment outlays in 
production 8.5 8.5 9.2 100 108 108 
1. State investment 5.6 4.7 4.7 84 100 84 
2. Private investment 2.9 3.8 4.5 131 118 155 
Ill. Housing investment | 2.7 3.7 4.0 137 108 148 
1. State investment 0.6 0.8 0.7 133 88 117 
1. Private investment 2.1 2.9 33 139 114 157 
TABLE 6 
Purchases of some basic agricultural products in 1957 and 1958 
(provisional data) 
Unit Index 
Product 1957 1958 
3 (in thousands) 1957 = 100 

Four basic grains tons 4,712.4 4,751.4 102.3 

Total livestock tons 1,236.6 4,518.8 122.8 

Milk litres 3,045.5 3,463.9 113.7 

Eggs 4,658.5 1,817.6 109.6 

Pouliry tons 16.9 23.2 137.3 





























At the beginning of the year 
the absence of complete data 
makes discussion of the economic 
problems of the previous year 
difficult. For this reason, the eco- 
nomic periodicals which appear at 
this time devote relatively little 
space to such assessments. The only 
article on the subject, “Problems 
of the Past Year”, by Grzegorz 
Pisarski, appeared in Zycie Gos- 
podarcze (Economic Life), No. 
51-52. The author observes that 
mvst economists were fairly defi- 
nite in stating their hopes and 
fears for 1958, and analyses the 
extent to which these were justi- 
fied. The most important achieve- 
ment was of course the stabili- 
zation of the home market, which 
was until recently problem number 
one in Polish economic policy. In 
the last quarter of the year, for the 
first time in a long period, pro- 
duction and productivity were 
increasing at a faster rate than 
the wages fund, which means that 
the stabilization which has been 
achieved should prove permanent 
in character. 


On the other hand in some 
cases there was excessive accumu- 
lation of industrial consumer goods, 
while food reserves were relatively 
smaller, due to a more rapid in- 
crease in consumption than had 
been expected. A certain anxiety 
at a rise in the average price of 
consumer goods was to a great 
extent allayed. This was due partly 
to the result of the stricter control 
exercised by the State Prices Com- 
mission on the calculation of pro- 
duction costs, and also to the ten- 
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© said th 


. F ® year fo 
dency towards lower prices on thé jones 
market itself in the second half of urgent 
the year. © for the 

As compared with 1957, in+ prighte 
dustrial production increased by ago.” 
between 9.3 and 9.6 per cent, Thes 
a laudable achievement. The figure year a1 
would have been even higher, but article, 
for a certain relaxation of work jomic I 
discipline, evident particularly in Gospod 
the summer months. This is one omy) ! 
of the weak points in the economy, should | 
the more so as absenteeism is not the eco 
checked by the fear of unemploy-' differin 
ment. In addition, there is over-  previou 
employment in certain factories, for we 
which must be curtailed. On the cult tas 
credit side, as well as the increase’ erate 
in productivity and real wages which ; 
1958 brought a great improvement and rai 
in the supply of electricity, and relative 
fulfilment of the foreign trade) of the 
plan. The main aim here was to) for inv 
reduce short-term foreign loans) from 1! 
while at the same time maintain- | per cer 
ing a fairly high level of imports | compar: 
of consumer goods. A further de these iz 
terioration in the terms of trade” greater, 
was one of the obstacles hampering 58,800 1 
this. time, 

Last year was not altogether expecte 
free of certain shortcomings. The | million 
fact that the plan for industrial © its sha: 
production was surpassed by 4-5 from 7( 
per cent means that we have not it poss 
yet achieved sufficient precision in | increas: 
drawing up plans for the year. | increas: 
There were also some discrepan- | and th: 
cies in the forecasts of the amount } done n 
of agricultural implements and | ducing 
chemical fertilizers to come on the } for the 
market, is there 

In summing up, Grzegorz Pi- } which | 
sarski says: “It can therefore be pow 

is 














said that 1958 was a successful 

for us, although not all our 
hopes were fulfilled and many 
urgent tasks still remain. Prospects 
for the future, however, are far 
brighter than they were a year 







These prospects for the present 
year are discussed in a leading 
article, “Aims of the National Eco- 
nomic Plan for 1959”, published in 
Gospodarka Planowa (Planned Eco- 
nomy) No. 12. The period before us 
should constitute a new phase in 
the economic life of the country, 
differing in character from the 
previous stages of development. 
For we must carry out two diffi- 
cult tasks simultaneously — acce- 
lerate the rate of investment, 
which in recent years has fallen, 
and raise the standard of living 
telatively quickly. The proportion 
of the national income set aside 
for investment is being increased 
from 15.7 per cent in 1958 to 16.5 
per cent this yeag Moreover, in 
comparative prices the value of 
* de § these investments is 13.5 per cent 
greater, amounting this year to 
18800 million zlotys. At the same 
time, individual consumption is 
expected to increase by 16,600 
million zlotys (7.2 per cent), and 
its share in the national income 
from 70.3 to 71.1 per cent, How is 
it possible to bring about an 
inease in investment and an 
intease in consumption at one 
and the same time? This will be 
done mainly by considerably re- 
ducing stocks. The basic condition 
for the achievement of these aims 
is therefore the utilization of stocks 
which have piled up, and a more 
dfective use of resources. 

This year the economy is enter- 
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ing a phase in which (owing to the 
lower birth rate during the war 
years) it must reckon with smaller 
increments in the labour force. 
Therefore only 18 per cent of the 
increase in industrial production 
(expected to be 7.6 per cent greater 
than in 1958) will be due to 
increased employment. The re- 
maining 82 per cent should be the 
result of increased productivity, in- 
dustrial efficiency being expected 
to increase by 6.1 per cent. 

The means of production 
(Group A) are due to increase 
by 6.9 per cent, at a slower rate 
than the means of consumption 
(Group B), which are expected to 
increase by 8.4 per cent. Certain 
sectors are well above average. 
Steel production, for example, is 
planned to increase by 8.4 per cent, 
electricity by 9.1 per cent, natural 
gas by 23.3 per cent, and sulphur 
by 68 per cent. As regards the 
production of industrial consumer 
goods, the average increase is 
usually exceeded by the produc- 
tion of durable consumer goods, 
which is changing the pattern of 
consumption. For example, it is 
planned that the production of te- 
levision sets will double, that of 
electric washing machines will rise 
by 61 per cent and that of cars 
by 24 per cent. 

A notable feature of the plan 
for agriculture is that it lays 
greater stress than hitherto on 
more intensified production. In the 
field of investment, the construc- 
tion of a large number of new 
industrial works will be begun, in 
contrast to recent years, when the 
number of plants under construc- 
tion considerably exceeded those 
begun. One of the greatest neces- 
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sities here is to shorten the 
period of investment. 

Foreign trade is expected to 
increase by 4.4 per cent — less 
than industrial production. There 
will however be further changes in 
the structure of foreign trade. 
Exports of machinery and capital 
goods are to increase, while the 
proportion of raw materials will 
fall to 47.5 per cent. 

Economists are still discussing 
the problem of obtaining the maxi- 
mum advantage from reserves and 
determining the best fields of de- 
velopment, 

Economic periodicals at the end 
of 1958 contained many interesting 
articles about the metallurgical in- 
dustry. Issue No. 11 of the monthly 
Inwestycje i Budownictwo ({In- 
vestment and Building) carried 
a long article by Stanislaw Ka- 
wiftski on the work of the Lenin 
Iron and Steel Works at Nowa Hu- 
ta. This is the largest metallurgical 
centre in the country, built after 
the war with the help of materials 
and credits from the Soviet Union. 
By a decree of the Council of 
Ministers of August 23, 1958, it 
was decided to expand the Lenin 
Works to a production capacity of 
3.5 million tons of raw steel, or 
2.5 million tons of rolled steel pro- 
ducts. Steps are now being taken 
to raise the quality of goods in the 
Lenin Works. More than 56 per 
cent of the metal produced will be 
further processed as cold steel 
sheets, electrolytic sheets, profiled 
iron and welded pipes. 

The author argues that at this 
stage of expansion the effective- 
ness of the sums invested is almost 
double that reached in previous 
stages. A comparison with a ran- 
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dom sample of British or Americay 


metallurgical works shows that the 


indices of effectiveness of invest. 
ment for the Lenin Works ar 
superior. One can gather the ge” 
neral economic picture from the 
fact that exports from the Lenin 


Works earn dollars at a rate of 
between 17.8 and 25 zlotys, a very 
favourable rate of exchange. ' 

The low level of productivity 
in Polish iron and steel works is 
discussed by Jerzy Gwiazdziriski in 
Gospodarka Planowa (No. 12, 1958). 
The author gives numerous figures 
to illustrate how productivity in 
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foreign iron works in 1956 was\ Active 


higher than in Poland. Taking the 
index of productivity in Poland 
as 100, that of the U.S.A. was 433, 
that of France 210, that of West 
Germany 179, and that of Great 


Britain 187. Despite the fact that— 


in the period 1950-56 the produc- 
tivity of Polish iron and steel 
works was increasing at a faster 


rate than in the U.S.A. and Great 
Britain, and at nearly the same 


rate as that of West Germany, 
the absolute difference (that is, 
the difference between the various 
levels of productivity calculated in 
tons of steel per person employed) 
continued to increase. In 1956 Po 
lish steel production per capita 
was lower than that of the U.S.A. 
by 129.5 tons, that of West Ger- 
many by 31 tons, that of France 
by 47 tons (1955), and that of Great 
Britain by 34 tons. 

Gwiazdzifiski goes on to discuss 


in turn the various factors which © 


govern the level of productivity. 
He comes to the conclusion that 
the main reasons for the low level 
of productivity in Polish iron and 
steel works are the excess of !a- 
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employed and poor organiza- 
of work. This situation has 
to be remedied. Of course it is 
trie than many iron and steel 
works in this country are tech- 
nieally less well equipped than the 
Lenin Works at Nowa Huta or the 
most modern plants abroad, but 


bour 
tion 


> even if this is taken into conside- 


ration, productivity is still too low. 
Technical progress and produc- 


which there is lively discussion. 
There are also many problems to 
be solved in foreign trade. These 


) are discussed in an article, “The 


| Active Réle of Foreign Trade”, by 


land § 


cuss 
hich 
rity. 
that 
evel 
and 
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Wieslaw Rydygier, in Zycie Gospo- 
dareze (No. 12, 1958). Rydygier con- 
siders this problem in the light of 
the initial premises of the 15-year 
long-run plan, 1961-75, which point 
out that the balance of trade is 
a bottleneck in the development 
of the whole economy, on account 
of the difficulty in balancing in- 
creased essential imports by 
a corresponding increase in 
exports 


The author believes that this 


) difficulty can be overcome if we 
| Teject both in theory and in prac- 


tice, the principle of self-sufficien- 
ty which resulted in a passive 
attitude towards export trade, 
which was regarded merely as a 
means of covering necessary im- 
ports. In consequence, exports 
were treated as a secondary issue; 
there was no consideration of a 
long-term export policy, or an in- 
vestment programme designed to 
take into account the needs of 
foreign trade. A change of policy 


' ismecessary. This, however, invol- 


ves not only the question of a more 
active attitude to foreign trade, but 
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also the problem of bringing into 
play suitable stimuli for the de- 
velopment of export production, 
which in turn demands a reconsi- 
deration of the whole “economic 
pattern”. 

There is an interesting article 
on the “economic pattern” by Pro- 
fessor Wilodzimierz Brus in Zycie 
Gospodarcze (No. 2, 1959). In this 
article, “Growth and Pattern”, the 
author maintains that together 
with the change from an extensive 
economy (1950-57) to an intensive 
one there is a corresponding in- 
crease in the importance of chan- 
ges in the “economic pattern”. 
Proper use of production reserves 
and improvement of technical and 
production indices will follow only 
when the whole mechanism of the 
economy is greatly improved. Here 
are a few concrete example illus- 
trating this point of view. 

The decrease in current capital 
(from 8.5 to 5.5 per cent of the 
distributable national income) dis- 
cussed elsewhere, calls for regular 
and complementary supplies, as 
well as better adaptation and va- 
riety of production to meet the 
needs of the consumer. This can be 
achieved only through a very pre-- 
cise system of economic planning 
and direction, involving economic, 
and not only administrative means. 
The same is true of shortening the 
investment cycle or increasing pro- 
ductivity. 

It is however well known that 
the proper functioning of a plan- 
ned economy depends on a proper 
price system, in which prices have 
a true relation to costs. The ques- 
tion here is whether prices are 
to be based on average costs or 
marginal costs. The dispute over 
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costs has been going on for some 
time. A new contribution to the 
discussion is an article by Pro- 
fessor Jan Lipifiski in Ekonomista 
(The Economist) No. 4, 1958. In his 
article, “Prices and Costs”, the 
author supports the view of Pro- 
fessor Brus, accepted by the Eco- 
nomic Council, that prices. should 
be based on marginal costs. This 
view is opposed by Professor Bro- 
nistaw Minc, who supports the 
principle of costs based on average 
prices. 

Professor Lipifiski argues that 
the function of prices is to govern 
the relation between producers and 
consumers. Lack of space unfor- 
tunately prevents us from sum- 
marizing the arguments by which 
Professor Lipifiski comes to the 
conclusion that “if prices depend 
on any costs at all, then they 
depend only on marginal costs, 
taken broadly as ‘intermediate’ 


costs”. This last conception involves 
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an essential distinction between 
the views of Professor Lipitiski 
and those of Western economists, 
who simplify the matter by taking 
marginal costs to mean the cost of! 
the last unit or part of the product, 
Marginal costs understood in this 
way could only determine prices) 
if these prices were completely 
flexible, which, however is the 
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case neither in a capitalist nor — ON TH 
to an even greater extent — a so- HALLO 
cialist economy. In this country| 

prices must be comparatively cons-| Me 
tant, and constant prices cannot be in 
determined by marginal costs as ment t 
understood by Western economists, im) ar 
but higher than the average costs, camp. 1 
The question of which system  nationa 
of prices is most appropriate to onthe | 
must finally be solved. Therefore The 
Professor Lipifski’s article is of article: 
great value not only from the the “...T 
oretical, but also from the practical _ tional « 
and political point of view. } critics, 
S. A. © § met for 
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ON THIS 
HALLOWED GROUND 


ODELS of projects submitted for the 

international competition for a monu- 
ment to the victims of Auschwitz (OSwie- 
cim) are on view in the former extermination 
camp. Tadeusz Hotuj, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Auschwitz Committee, has written 
on the competition in the Polish press. 


The following are some extracts from his 
article: 

“The assessors, appointed by interna- 
tional organizations of architects, artists and 
critics, and by the Auschwitz Committee, 
met for the second time in Paris. The compo- 
sition of the Jury was the same as at the 
first session, held at Auschwitz: Chairman — 
Henry Moore (England); rapporteur — Giu- 
seppe Perugini (Italy), author of the superb 
Monument to the Victims of Fascism in Italy; 
members — J.B. Bakema, Chief Architect 
of Rotterdam; August Zamoyski, Polish sculp- 
tor; Romuald Gutt, Polish architect, and 


Odette Elina Gruffy, French artist and Secre-. 
) tary of the International Auschwitz Com- 


mittee — the last two acting on behalf of 
the Committee, and Pierre Courthion, French 
art critic. 

At Auschwitz the Jury had selected seven 
designs for further consideration, and advi- 
sed their authors to introduce certain impro- 
vement or amplifications. These seven de- 
signs, of which three are Polish, three Ita- 
lian, and one West German, were exhibited 
at UNESCO in Paris and submitted for a se- 
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QUOTE... 


“In the policy to be pur- 
sued... it would be a crude 
mistake to judge literature 
solely on its political merits. 
It should be remembered that 
the reader’s political needs and 
interests, even if they are pa- 
ramount, are not his only 
needs and interests; neither 
are they always present. There 
are other, entirely non-poli- 
tical needs, problems and trou- 
bles which literature should 
meet and relieve. There is the 
need for pure entertainment, 
relaxation, laughter. Such 
an art — of sensation, farce, 
and simple affirmation of the 
joy of living must, in fact, 
exist. And it is only against 
this background that the 
meaning of social and political 
literature becomes apparent. 
A literature that interprets all 
things human, however remote 


from politics, is necessary. 
Thus, for instance, Dygat’s 
“The Trip” explains’ that 


the sad discrepancy between 
dreams and any attempt to 
make them a reality is inherent 
in human nature. Every reali- 
sation of an individual dream 
carries with it a taste of dis- 
illusionment. Shakespeare was 
aware of this truth. Dygat is 
simply repeating it in an in- 
teresting manner. Indirectly, 
this has also a political signi- 
ficance. For it warns one of 
the unavoidable taste of bit- 
terness which must accompany 
even the most creative and 
victorious living, even the 
most rational and progressive 
social edifice. Socialism is bet- 
ter built by wise people whv 
know ali that art has managed 
to find out about man in the 
course of a thousand years...” 


Stefan Zéltkiewski 
in Nowa Kultura 
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QUOTE... 














































“The actors say: we had a 
bad audience tonight and that 
is why we were worse than 
usual. 

The public say simply: the 
actors played badly.” 


Erwin Axer, 
O teatrze, 1958 


“AMERYKA" — A NEW MONTHLY 


Following an agreement 
signed in 1958 by Poland and 
the United States, an illustra- 
ted Polish-language monthly 
Ameryka appeared in Poland 
at the beginning of February. 
It carries articles on various 
aspects of American life: cul- 
ture and art, science, industry, 
agriculture, sport and educa- 
tion. The first issue includes 
a letter to Polish readers by 
Mr Jacob D. Beam, United 
States Ambassador in Warsaw. 

Its opposite number, the 
English-language monthly Po- 
land is now on sale in the 
United States. 


BALLET IN PARIS 


The Warsaw Opera Ballet 
is to go abroad in April. It 
will give performances in 
Paris and at the annual ballet 
festival in Monte Carlo. 


100,000 FOREIGN VISITORS 


Nearly 100,000 foreign tour- 
ists (14 per cent more than 
in 1957) visited Poland in 1958. 
Of these, over 57,000 came from 
the socialist countries: the 
German Democratic Republic, 
the U.S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania and China (arranged 
in order of the number of 
visitors). 

There were also over 41,000 
tourists from the _ capitalist 
countries: the German Fede- 
ral Republic, the United 
States, France, Great Britain, 
Austria, Sweden and _ the 
Netherlands. 
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cond appraisal. The authors are: (1) Aling 
Szapocznikow, Jerzy Chudzik, Roman Cieéle) 
wicz and Bolestaw Malmurowicz; (2) Oskar 
Hansen, Julian Patka, Lechostaw Rositiski,, 

Edmund Kupiecki and Tadeusz Plasota! 

(3) Andrzej Jan Wréblewski and Andrzej] 

Latos; (4) Marcello Mascherini and Roberto! 
Costa; (5) Julio Lafuente, Pietro and Andrea’ 
Castella; (6) Maurizio Vitale, Giorgio Simon- 

cini, Tomasso Vale and Pericle Fazzini; 

(7) Helmut Wolf. All the teams of designers 

visited the Auschwitz Museum, acquainted 
themselves with the Brzezinki (Birkenau) 
site and altered suitably their original de- 
sings... 

‘Choosing a monument to commemorate 
Auschwitz was no easy task‘, said Henry 
Moore, opening the exhibiton of the seven” 
designs in Paris. ‘Is it possible to create) 


a work of art that would express the feelings © 


which Auschwitz awakens? The chances of) 
finding such a design among so large a num-_ 
ber of entries were very slight indeed. No” 
architectural or sculptural solution could be | 
entirely satisfactory.’ 

The assessors after much deliberation | 


confined themselves to issuing something in| 


the nature of a judgement of Solomon. The © 


three teams led by Oskar Hansen, Julio La | : 
fuente and Maurizio Vitale were eventually 


selected and given six months to redesign 
their projects, collectively or individually; 
after that the Jury is to assemble again and - 
take a final decision. Meanwhile the LAC 


has communicated its opinion in writing to 
all seven teams, notifying them that the sum © 


of 500,000 francs has been divided equally 
among the three named above. 

The seven designs were on view at the 
UNESCO Headquarters in Paris from No- 
vember 8th to November 23rd, 1958, while 
on January 27th, 1959 an exhibiton of all 
the :designs submitted, over 400 in number, 
wes opened in the State Museum at Au 
schwitz. 


At a press conference in Paris the LAC. : 


announced its intention of launching an ap- 
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HALLOWED GROUND 


peal, signed by the International Patrons of 
Auschwitz, suggesting an international col- 


' jection of funds for the erection of the Me- 


morial. Among the Patrons are such figures 
as Dimitri Shostakovich, Queen Elizabeth of 
the Belgians, Niels Bohr, Max Born, Francois 
Mauriac, Carlo Levi, Professor Leopold In- 
feld and Professor Tadeusz Kotarbifiski. The 


.) appeal is to be addressed to Governments 


and Parliaments, as well as large international 
organization, urging them to subscribe funds 


for the Monument and the Museum. It is 


the opinion of all European organizations 
‘of Auschwitz ex-prisoners that both the 
rights and the obligations towards the 
former camp should be shared by all 
the states and nationalities which lost 
their people there. The Polish Government 
has been spending considerable sums on the 
maintenance of the Museum and the site, 
but these do not suffice if the understand- 
able desire to make the Museum a memo- 
tial of really world-wide significance is to 
be fulfilled. 

As a consequence, national committees 
are now being organized in many countries 
to help in the erection of the Monument or 
in caring for the site. In France, for instance, 
such a committee has come into existence, 
counting among its members distinguished 
artists (Aragon, Picasso, Chagall, Mauriac, 
Sartre, Vercors, Auric, Milhaud, Zadkine, Gi- 
mong), representatives of the churches and 
religious denominations (Cardinal Gerlier, 
Chief Rabbi Kaplan, Pastor Boegner, Presi- 
dent of the Protestants’ Federation), political 
and social leaders (Begoin, Berthoin, Cassin, 
Daniel Mayer, Michelet), directors of mu- 
seums and research institutions, as well as 
many French veterans’ and ex-prisoners’ 
organizations. 

‘People forget quickly’, wrote Mauriac, in 
answer to the I.A.C. appeal. ‘It lies in our 
Mature to do so, but it is also a matter 
of convenience. People try to rid their me- 
mory of the horrors of the camp. Stone and 
marble should commemorate it forever. Au- 
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FILM ABOUT ZAMENHOF 

It is planned to prepare a 
documentary for use in schools 
in connection with the cen- 
tenary of the birth of Dr Lud- 
wik Zamenhof, the inventor of 
Esperanto. 


QUOTE... 


“A writer praised by the 
opponents of socialism does 
not cease to be a conformist — 
he still shares in a communion 
of ideas and enjoys the com- 
pany of co-thinkers. This is 
not non-conformity; it is con- 
formity, but in relation to a 
different group of ideas and to 
different social forces.” 


+ 


“In every national culture 
we find a variety of elements, 
often ~ conflicting. Therefore 
the premises which enable us 
to make generalizations are to 
be found rather in what is 
characteristic of a society at 
a given stage of its develop- 
ment than in the intellectual 
inclinations of this or that 
group of writers.” 


Andrzej Stawar 
Tadeusz Zeletski (Boy), 1958. 


MORE MONEY FOR SCHOOLS 


The budget of the Ministry 
of Education in 1959 will be 
increased by 15 per cent. 
A large part of the funds will 
be used to increase the num- 
ber of schools. 

The central budget, which 
amounts to 11.4 thousand mil- 
lion zlotys, will be augmen- 
ted by some 7 thousand mil- 
lion zlotys from local councils 
(to the latter figure should be 
added the costs of local in- 
vestment). 

It is estimated that in 1959 
the number of children at- 
tending primary schools will 
exceed 4.5 millions, and that 
of pupils in vocational schools 
under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion 500,000. 
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POLES IN ANTARCTIC 


In March a team of Po- 
lish Antarctic explorers retur- 
ned to Gdynia on board the 
Michail Kalinin after prelimi- 
nary research work at Bun- 
ger’s Oasis in the Antractic. 
They followed in the footsteps 
of their famous predecessors, 
the Polish explorers Henryk 
Arctowski and Antoni Boles- 
taw Dobrowolski, who went to 
the Antarctic on the Belgica 
61 years ago. 


On August 16, 1897, this 
small ship left Antwerp for 
a long and difficult voyage. 
On board was a group of 
enthusiasts led by Capitain 
Gerlache, who had resolved to 
investigate the Antarctic. In 
1818 a Russian expedition 
headed by Bellingshausen and 
Lazarev crossed the Antarctic 
Cricle and discovered a new 
continent, but since then no 
one had undertaken a scienti- 
fie expedition. 


Of the two Polish members 
of the Belgica expedition, Arc- 
towski was already known as 
a geophysicist and geographer, 
for his work in meteorology, 
and Dobrowolski, aged 25, al- 
though a promising student, 
Was a newcomer to explora- 
tion. 


The route led through the 
Strait of Magellan, round Tier- 
ra del Fuego, towards the 
strait that was later named 
after Gerlache, the leader of 
the expedition. In the Bellings- 
hausen Sea the ship became 
ice-bound. Despite severe win- 
ter conditions in the Antarctic 
intensive research was carried 
out. Arctowski collected data 
from meteorological and ocea- 
nographic observations, and 
Dobrowolski studied the for- 
mation of ice. His research 
subsequently formed the basis 
of his fundamental work, The 
Natural History of Ice. 
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cial hate changes man into a wild beast.’ 
And another voice: 


schwitz should testfy to the world how ra-) 





F 


‘Auschwitz was terrible, but more terrible} 


still is the fact that an Auschwitz could 
come into existence. This is something that 


should not be forgotten. The menace is stil] | 
there. If such creatures as the camp com-| 


mandant Hoess be backed by powerful techni- 
cal means, and some war situation occurs — 


Auschwitz will again be possible.’ These are | 


the words of the Editor of the Frankfurter 


Allgemeine Zeitung, which printed an exten- | 
sive review of Hoess’ diary, recently pub-_ 


lished in the German Federal Republic. 


He did not have to wait long for a reply. _ 


One of the numerous publications issued by 
ex-SS-men, the Austrian Der Angriff, rose 
to counter-attack. It claims, first, that Hoess’ 
diary is a forgery and, second, that all that 
is known about Auschwitz is just so much 
propaganda and falsehood. The Polish Govern- 
ment has delibertely dismantled the camps 
at Majdanek and Auschwitz to conjure up — 
for propaganda purposes — a vision of alle- 
ged gas chambers that were obviusly just 
laundries, while the heaps of victims’ shoes 
in the Auschwitz Museum are something of 
a gold mine for the Polish Government, 
hungering after foreign currency. Such opi- 


RE ee 
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nions may be heard and read more and more | 


frequently. Against this background, the fact 
that the first to contribute to the Memorial 


Fund was a West German scientist, Pro- . 
fessor Max Born, has a symbolic signifi- 


cance.” 


CHOPIN MANUSCRIPTS 


T the meeting of the Chopin Year Com- — 


mittee responsible for the celebrations 
which are to take place in 1960, the members 


- spoke with much bitterness of the priceless 


manuscripts which have lain abroad since 


the war. The musicians and musicologists ' 


from more than 60 countries who are #0 
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CHOPIN MANUSCRIPTS 


attend the international congress next year 
are of course interested in Chopin as a com- 

and in the problem of interpretation 
of his works. Unfortunately, the efforts 
being made in preparation for the reception 
of these guests were impeded by the lack 
of the original Chopin scores, which would 
in any case have been a great attraction in 
themselves. 

- No wonder then that news of the manu- 
scripts’ return from Canada, after years of 
efforts to bring them back, has been greeted 
with great pleasure by Polish musicians. 

Among the manuscripts are many great 
works: the Concerto in F minor; the two 
Sonatas, in B flat minor nad B minor; the 
Fantasia in F minor; the Polonaise-fantasia 
in A flat major; the Scherzo in C minor; 
a number of mazurkas and nocturnes and 
copies of works authorized by the compo- 
ser himself, among them the set of 12 études, 
opus 25. Professor Zbigniew Drzewiecki, 
a distinguished pianist and musicologist, in- 
spected the manuscripts found in the safes 
and asserted that many of these copies were 
in fact probably in Chopin’s own hand. The 
collection also contains letters from Chopin’s 
teachers, Zywny and Elsner to their pupil, 
as well as the correspondence of Stefan Wit- 
wicki and other musicians of this period. 

What is the history of these manuscripts? 
In 1937 the Frédéric Chopin Institute in 
Warsaw heard that the firm of musical 
publishers, Breitkopf and Hartel, together 
with a dealer, Gustaw Jock, both of Leipzig, 
were offering for sale a large collection 
of Chopin manuscripts at a price of over 
50 thousands dollars. In their efforts to se- 
cute the collection the Institute met with 
many difficulties. They were hampered 
both by lack of funds and by the attitude 
of the Nazi Government, which tried to 
prevent the retun of the manuscripts to the 
composer‘s native country. 

It was only after protracted negotiations 
that-they were able to procure the necessary 
funds and permission to purchase. Several 
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QUOTE... 


It is possible to carve out 
the face of society, but one 
Shouldn’t forget that a. me- 
taphor has been used here. 


* 


I am sure that if by a fortu- 
mate accident the drummers 
should once in a while hit 
themselves on the head they 
would change their rhythm. 


ob 


It is indeed a calamity 
when the vehicle of the fu- 
ture is driven on contempo- 
rary roads by yesterday’s dri- 
ver, 


Stanislaw Jerzy Lec 
in Przeglqd Kulturalny 


PRIMITIVE FOLK ART 


Primitive paintings of Po- 
lish folk artists, among them 
Nikifor of Krynica and Ociep- 
ko of Silesia, as well as the 
sculpture of Leon Kudia, an 
eighty-year-old peasant, al- 
though not of the stature of 
Rousseau’s work, may ne- 
vertheless interest many art- 
lovers abroad. 


It is therefore interesting 
to note that Mr Tadeusz Ma- 
karezyfski has produced a 
documentary film Prayers in 
Wood about the movingly 
naive sculptures of Leon Ku- 
dia. It faithfully reflects the 
world of the artist’s imagina- 
tion, expressed in his some- 
what clumsy, fantastically 
colourful figurines of saints, 
humans, animals and birds. 
The camerawork gives life to 
the figurines and the music, 
composed by Jézef Kuczyk 
and based on the melody of 
a Polish Christmas carol, adds 
its own wordless commentary. 
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PRIZE FOR LUTOSLAWSKI 


In. January the jury of the 
Union of Polish Composers 
headed by Professor Kazi- 
mierz Sikorski, awarded the 
U.P.C. annual prize for 1958 
to Witold Lutostawski. 


DOCTORATE FOR INDIAN 
SCHOLAR 


In December 1958, Mr Pro- 
dyot Chandra Mukherjee, a 
young Indian scholar, defen- 
ded before the Faculty of Law 
of Warsaw University his 
doctorate thesis Democracy 
and the Transition State. The 
Polish Experience. His sponsor 
was Professor Stanislaw Ehr- 
lich, and evaluations of his pa- 
per were read by Professor 
Oskar Lange and Dr Mieczy- 
slaw Maneli. 


Mr Mukherjee’s work ana- 
lyses the development of socia- 
list democracy as exemplified 
by the Polish experiment. It 
includes a critical discussion 
of such matters as political 
theories about totalitarianism 
in the West, the history, func- 
tions and structure of the 
working-class party, and a 
description of the most impor- 
tant economic and political in- 
stitutions in Poland. The 
author is particularly interes- 
ted in the changes that have 
taken place in these institu- 
tions since October 1956. Here 
he analyses the issues facing 
the Sejm, the system of plan- 
ning, the local government 
authorities, and the participa- 
tion of workers in industrial 
Management (workers’ con- 
trols). The final chapter deals 
with the rule of law under 
the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat. 


After hearing the opinions 
of the assessors and the pu- 
blic discussion, the Faculty of 
Law granted Mr Mukherjee 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 
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months later the collection, now the pro- 
perty of the Polish Government, was exhibi- 
ted in the National Library and later ip 
the National Museum. Shortly before the out. 
break of war all the manuscripts were han- 
ded over to the Museum of Souvenirs 
of Great Poles which had been opened in 
Warsaw’s Old Market Square. 

Then came the years of war and wander- 
ings. But as these words appear in print 
all Chopin’s manuscripts are back in his 
homeland. After careful restoration they will 
be shown to the public and then prepared 
for exhibition during the Chopin Year and 
the approaching celebrations of the Millen- 
nium of the Polish State. 

In conversation with Professor Zbigniew 
Drzewiecki, present Chairman of the Warsaw 
Chopin Society, immediately upon his re- 
turn from Canada, I learnt that the earliest 
compositions are the best preserved; those 
written after 1843 on paper made from 
wood-pulp are in poorer condition. One 
of the Polish experts who visited Canada, 
Professor Marconi, a distinguished conserva- 
tor of works of art, said that the greatest 
danger to the manuscripts lay in the place 
where they had been lodged. The low level 
of humidity in the atmosphere of the Mont- 
real vaults was 60 per cent below the safety 
mark. 

Immediately after their recovery four 
photostats were made of each of the manu- 
scripts. Two copies were left in Canada, one 
was given to the Chopin Society in Warsaw, 
while the fourth was presented to Witold 
Maicuzyfiski, who played an important part 
in the return of the collection to Poland. 


Z. 8. 


FROM FIORDS AND FORESTS 


CANDINAVIAN literature has always 
been popular in Poland. The period 
between the wars was particularly notable 
for the publication of many of the great 
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works of such writers as Knut Hamsun, Sel- 
ma Lagerl6f and Sigrid Undset. Some of 
these were published in a Library of Nobel 
_ Prizewinners. 

_ The first task of Polish publishers after 
the war was to meet the most pressing needs 
for school text-books and works of Polish 
literature, particularly the classics. In time 
hewever they turned to translations from 
foreign literature, including Scandinavian. 
Naturally, they at first made use of existing 
translations, but fresh translations were 
cmmissioned as soon as possible and 
attention was given to contemporary 
writing. One of the biggest obstacles: to 
making up for lost time was the lack of 
knowledge of Scandinavian languages in 
Poland. 

The well-known poet and author, Ja- 
| reslaw Iwaszkiewicz, who is also a critic of 
| some eminence, and has a good knowledge 
of Danish, wrote this on the subject in the 
1955 Literary Year Book: “ One of the most 
important attributes of the Scandinavian 
languages is their syntax—light, straightfor- 
ward, with a particular concision; full of 
charm and individual phrases from country 
| dialects, it is far removed from the syntax 
of German. English syntax is capable of con- 
| veying the charm of the Danish or Swedish 
languages, but German never — in spite of 
the Germanic roots which the two groups 
have in common and which might be expec- 
ted to increase their affinity. To feel this it 
is only necessary to read a Polish transla- 
tion 6f any one of Andersen’s fairy tales 
from the German.” 

Publishers are now trying to assemble 
asmall group of good translators from the 
original Northern languages. As a result Po- 
lish readers have already been presented 
with a series of outstanding works transla- 
ted from the language in which they were 
Written, including the ambitious (if on the 
whole unfavourably received) rendering of 
Isaias Tegner’s classic poem Frithjof’s Saga. 
the more important translations from 








FROM FIORDS AND FORESTS 


FIRST STEAM ENGINE 
IN tODzZz 


The ministry of Art and 
Culture has recently under- 
taken the maintenance of a 
factory shop, built in the clas- 
sical style, in the city of 
4£6dz. The building belonged 
to the then large firm of 
Geyer who in 1839 installed 
there the first steam engine 
in the city. 


QUOTE... 


“Einstein talked of God, as 
he conceived him, more often 
than a priest. I asked him 
once: 

‘Tomorrow is Sunday. Shall 
I visit you, Professor, or shall 
we work?’ 

‘And why shouldn’t 
work?’, said Einstein. 

‘I thought you liked to rest 
on Sundays.’ 

He laughed loudly and re- 
plied: 

‘God doesn’t rest on Sunday 
either.’ ” 


we 


+ 


“But beauty can be found 
everywhere! In questions of 
the movements of nebulae and 
in the falling of a stone. In 
good popular science literature 
feelings can and should be 
aroused not by excursions in 
the direction of metaphysics, 
but by a painful effort to 
understand; the painful but 
joyous toll to understand ever 
more fully and ever more 
profoundly.” 


Leopold Infeld: 
O Einsteinie, 1957 


JUGOSLAV ART 


' An exhibition of Jugoslav 
applied art has been held in 
Warsaw. It included over 1700 
exhibits by 200 painters, sculp- 
tors, furniture designers and 


photographers. 



















































QUOTE... 


“..The inadequacy of the 
old conception of tragedy, 
caused by the structural chan- 
ges occurring in modern socie- 
ties, and the failure of 
the school of descriptive re- 
alism compel us to pose the 
most fundamental questions. 
To apply any aesthetic laws, 
to inquire what literature 
ought to be, appears sadly 
futile. It seems more appro- 
priate to ask, in the spirit of 
Kant, what kind of literature 
is still possible. One of the 
creators of the space rocket, 
Professor Boris Kukarkin, 
said recencly that the launch- 
ing of the Soviet rocket has 
changed astronomy from a 
discipline based on observa- 
tion into an _ experimental 
science. A similar though less 
violent change has taken place 
in literature...” , 

Andrzej Wirth 
in Nowa Kultura 


ROCKEFELLER DELEGATION 


The delegates of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation who came 
to Poland to interview can- 
didates for scholarships in the 
sciences visited research cen- 
tres in this country. 

Dr Cc. F. Peterson, who is 
interested in health services, 
saw the Medical Colleges and 
certain medical research in- 
stitutions in Warsaw, L46dz and 
Cracow, while Dr R. Burden 
visited agricultural teaching 
and research centres. 


tADYSZ IN LONDON 
AND NEW YORK 


Bernard Ladysz, the first 
bass at the Warsaw Opera, has 
been invited to give guest 
performances at London's Co- 
vent Garden. He is also to take 
part in a recording of 
Gounod’s Faust at La Scala. 
In the second half of the year 
he will appear at the Metro- 
politan Opera in New York. 
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Swedish now being prepared is a compre 
hensive selection of the plays of Strind 

in Zygmunt Lanowski’s translation. Simi. 
larly Jézef Giebuttowicz has already trang. 
lated several of Ibsen’s plays from the Nor. 
wegian. Unfortunately a large number of 
translations are still made from German or 
English versions — even occasionally from 
French. 

Which Scandinavian writers are most po- 
pular with Polish readers? 

In Danish literature pride of place is 
held by Hans Andersen. Publishers speciali-' 
zing in literature for children have issued 
several selections of his fairy tales, illustra-) | 
ted by the distinguished graphic artist Jan 
Marcin Szancer. The largest selection how- 
ever, of 65 stories in three volumes, has been 
published in an impression of 50,000 copies 
by PIW (State Publishing House). Apart from 
Andersen’s works the last few years have) 
seen the publication of several books by Mar-} 
tin Andersen Nexé (Ditte found an unusually} - 


wide public) and by Karin Michaelis, Peet) 


Schaldemose, Hans Scherfig and Gerda: Eid.) — 
Of Danish classical literature Niels Lyhne,) 
by Jens Peter Jakobsen, enjoyed great po) | 
pularity — the beauty of the original was 
conveyed by Maria Dabrowska, one of this 
country’s greatest contemporary writers. ¢ 

Norwegian literature is represented first |” 


by Sigrid Undset. Her trilogy Kristin Lav-| we 
ransdatter, The Master of Hestvikan, and) 
other books have sold in large editions. Such | ~ 


Norwegian classics as the works of Bjérm- 
sterne Bjérnson and Knut Hamsun continue 
to be widely read. Ten of Ibsen’s plays it 
two volumes were published in an edition 


of 5,000 copies each. Translations of travel |” 





books by Roald Amundsen, Thor Heyerdhal | 
and Liv Balstad have also appeared. ‘ 

Swedish literature is known in Poland |? 
chiefly from the numerous editions of books 
by Selma Lagerléf. The Story of Géste 
Berling, already published here, is to be 
reissued in the series, Masterpieces of World 
Literature. A Polish translation of Par Le 
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HEMINGWAY AT HOME 


gerqvist's Barabbas was published several 
years ago. The most recent translations to 

include the Journal . of Salomon 
August Andrée, two books by Eric Lundkvist 
and works of Sverre Holmsen and Astrid 
i . One of the greatest publishing 
successes of 1958 was the translation of 
Frans Gunnar Bengtsson’s epic saga The 
Long Ships which has gained fame in many 
European languages. 

Icelandic literature obviously calls to 
mind the name of its chief representative, 
the Nobel Prize winner, Hallidér Kiljan 
Laxness. The Polish translations of his books, 
among them Independent People, The Bell 
of Iceland, The Light of the World and of 
his collection of short stories, The Flautist, 
have gained him many enthusiastic admirers 
in this country. 

The least known of the Northern litera- 
tures, mainly owing to language difficulties, 
is Finnish. The publication of Janina Pora- 
tifiska’s translation of the Finnish national 
epic Kalevala in 1955 was therefore an 
event. The Polish version was adapted, and 
slightly shortened, for younger readers. Two 
books by Zachris Topelius have also appeared 
in recent years. - 

This short review may serve to show the 
wide interest in Scandinavian literature 
which exists in Poland; an interest which 
is being fostered by the publishers, who are 
planning further translations. But Polish 
editions of contemporary literature conti- 
tually come up against currency difficulties. 
One hopes that the growing contacts between 


Polish publishers and their Scandinavian 


colleagues will help to overcome the worst 
of these. A. O. 


HEMINGWAY AT HOME 


HE Polish translator of the works of 
Ernest Hemingway, Mr Bronistaw Zie- 
litski, was invited to stay with the author; 
he spent three days with him in Idaho and 
had a good opportunity to discuss at length 
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QUOTE... 


“The lofty abstraction of 
classical German thought, with 
its hermetic quality and 
obscure depths, has always 
attracted intellectuals of coun- 
tries -still ‘young’ in their 
cultural development. For 
them English and French 
thinkers have sinned by their 
austerity and excessive prag- 
matism; they do not under- 
stand that the German depth 
is often little more than 
ambiguity.” 


Andrzej Stawar: 
Tadeusz Zeletski (Boy), 1958. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK FAIR 


_ The Fourth International 
Book Fair will be held in 
Warsaw between May 3ist and 
June 7th. 


Publishers from abroad are 
showing much more interest 
in the Fair than in previous 
years. It is estimated that some 
70 foreign and 40 Polish firms 
will be represented. Among 
the countries participating for 
the first time are Brazil, India, 
Korea, the United Arab Repu- 
blic and the Scandinavian 
countries, as well as the Uni- 
ted Nations publishing agency. 


MICKIEWICZ IN SPANISH 


A soirée devoted to readings 
of Spanish translations of 
Mickiewicz was recently held 
at the Warsaw Club of the 
Friends of Iberian Culture. 
In the past only a few of 
Mickiewicz’s works were 
translated into Spanish; only 
recently has a selection of his 
werse (Selection de poemas 
de Adam Mickiewicz). been pu- 
blished, in a fine edittion. The 
principal translators are Car- 
los Augusto Leon, Juan Reje- 
no, Efrain Huerta and Juan 
Miguel Roma. Theirs were the 
translations read at the soirée. 
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QUOTE... 


“The English are undeniably 
a species of humanity diffe- 
ring from other people. 
Everything that has been 
written about them is true, 
and everything that has been 
written about them is untrue- 
It is enormously difficult to 
know when one has pleased an 
Englishman and when one has 
offended him. The English in- 
habit London — together with 
Italians, Negroes, Indians, Po- 
les, etc., but somehow they 
seem less noticeable.” 


% 


“I have found the greatest 
profusion of talent and skill 
among the Russian actors. Yet 
they know little about what 
I would call modern acting. 


The Germans are rich in 
craftsmanship, but poor in 
taste. 


The French have abundant 
good taste, talent, technique, 
and they are fine modern 
actors. 

The English? They are rath- 
er like the Germans. 

But everywhere there are 
outstanding individuals whose 
nationality does not matter — 
they are united by their 
greatness.” 

Erwin Axer, 
O teatrze, 1958. 


HISTORY OF PRESS 


The Polish Academy of 
Sciences’ Section for the Hi- 
story of Polish Periodicals in 
the 19th and 2th centuries 
is preparing a bibliography 
of the Polish press. Other stu- 
dies cover the history of 
selected periodicals, their po- 
litical influence, and _ their 
réle in shaping public opinion, 
as well as the main educatio- 
nal problems in the i9th and 
20th centuries as. reflected in 
the daily and vocational press. 
The director of the Section is 
Professor Henryk Jabtonski. 


ART AND SCIENCE 


various subjects of interest. We quote here not ba’ 
from his article in the Polish illustrated ma.| ‘Spen¢* 
gazine Swiat. |part’ - 

“* Writing is always good for you,’ He did't’ 
mingway said, ‘but the publishing of what not see 
you wrote is always bad whether it arouses books ' 
exaggerated praise or exaggerated criticism, Killers 
That’s why I sometimes delay the publica. | siderab 





_ tion of my things — also because if anything | ‘0 mak 


happens to me they are the best insurance! yr 
for Mary’ (his wife). And then he added: momen 
‘But now I surely shall publish something mingw: 
within the next year or two.’ Pasi 

‘I write only when I feel that I must). 
write, that I have to say something that thing t 
I must say. And that’s the way one ought | transla 
to write; otherwise one becomes a writer '* °™ 
for amusement only. I write much better | "° ® 
from imagination but on the basis of real | ‘dito 
experiences than only describing a reality. j this be 
Such a description is pale and flat like |‘ 
a photography. But when you invent your | Polish 
story you make something that is not a re- He 





presentation but a whole new and true thing. | rally. ] 
I only never invent places; those I try to } by thi 
describe as faithfully as possible.’ meetin 
Answering a question of mine he said | mingw 
that the bridge, the pass and the gorge in land.” 
For Whom the Bell Tolls were a place where 
he had actually been during the Spanish | 
‘I never talk with anybody about two | 
things: religion and politics. It is the same | 
with you, Bron. You’ve proved yourself | J UI 


discreet and perfectly loyal to your country, ‘Pe 


and this is enough for me. But there are 10 
people who try to make me talk politics. | Unitec 
I never change my political views but | public 
I express them by my writing and my life, | tory » 
not by declarations.’ tical | 

The Old Man and the Sea was intended | Populi 
as part of a greater whole composed of se- | #4 
veral separate but interconnected fragments. | ‘unt 
The rest of them remain temporarily in ma- |! wz 
nuscript — but will probably be published | Y 1 
in the near future. The recent film of The these 
Old Man and the Sea seems to Hemingway | Pittal 
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not bad, but he is not very enthusiastic. 
‘Spencer Tracy promised to reduce for that 

»— he says with a smile — ‘but he 
didn’t.’ Generally speaking Hemingway does 
not seem to like the films made out of his 
books very much, with the exception of The 
Killers — but that was a short story con- 
siderably extended on the screen in order 
to make a full-length motion picture. 


Mr Zielifski then describes the crucial 
moment of his visit. On the last day He- 
mingway took him aside. 


‘Listen’, he said, ‘I want to do some- 
thing to prove that I am a good boy. If you 
translate The Green Hills of Africa [which 
he considers one of his better books] I won’t 
take any royalties but will send you an 
addition®l check for a thousand dollars and 
this together with the royalties will be my 
prize for a Polish writer, author of the best 
Polish novel.’ 


He suggested it quite simply and natu- 
rally. It is easy to imagine how moved I was 
by this offer, which was the climax of our 
meeting and above all an expression of He- 
mingway’s friendly attitude towards Po- 
land.” 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRYSIDE 


UDOWA Spétdzielnia Wydawnicza (the 

Peasant Publishing Co-operative), found- 
ed 10 years ago on the imitiative of the 
United Peasant Party, specializes in the 
publication of works dealing with the his- 
tory of the peasant movement, socio-poli- 
tical literature devoted to rural problems, 
popular-science books, as well as classics 
and contemporary works of fiction describing 
country life. The books of the large group 
of writers of peasant origin are published 
by the Co-operative. Outstanding among 
= are Jan Wiktor and Stanislaw 
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BOOKS IN VIENNA 


The Polish Book Exhibition 
opened in Vienna at the end 
of February covered some 500 
items from all fields, with par- 
ticular emphasis on books in 
foreign languages, scientific 
publications, albums of illu- 
strations and _ reproductions, 
beoks for children, and mu- 
sical scores. 

Similar exhibitions are to 
be organized in France, Israel, 
and the United States. 


POLISH BRETHREN 


The Arians, also called the 
Socinians or the Polish Breth- 
ren, were the most radical 
Protestant sect on the Polish 
social scene in the 16th and 
17th centuries. Their ideology 
considerably influenced the 
most prominent minds in con- 
temporary Europe, among 
them John Milton and Isaac 
Newton. 

The exhibition, “Polish 
Arians”, held in Warsaw 
earlier this year, contained in- 
teresting documents illustra- 
ting the radical social and 
philosophical views of the 
sect. Special stress was laid 
on all that testifies to their 
rationalist attitude and spirit 
of toleration. The influence 
of their ideology on the pro- 
gressive elements of contempo- 
rary Europe was also clearly 
shown. 


QUOTE... 


“The public are right. Both 
when they come and when 
they are conspicuous by 
their absence.” 


* 


“The ideal director: a man 
who is in empathy with the 
ideal spectator.” 

Erwin Axer, 
O teatrze, 1958. 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
ARCHAEOOLGY 


The basic principles of ar- 
chaelogy and its relation to 
other associated disciplines are 
one of the chier objects of 
study of the Research Centre 
for Mediterranean Archaelogy 
of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences. The Centre, headed 
by Professor Kazimierz Micha- 
towski, works also in many 
other fields. It has a section 
devoted to the publication of 
documents of ancient culture, 
preserved in Polish museums 
and collections. The results of 
excavations by Polish teams 
at Tel Atrib, in Egypt, an- 
cient Athribis, in the Nile 
Delta, and at Mirmeki,:in the 
Crimea, are being classifield 
with the co-operation of the 
National Museum in Warsaw. 
The section for the study of 
Asia Minor is at work on spe- 
cimens of early Moslem art 
preserved in collections in 
Cracow, wooden sculpture 
from the area which lay bet- 
ween the classical and Indian 
cultures (from the National 
Museum in Cracow), and on 
ancient mosaics. 


STUDY OF MEDIAEVAL 
CULTURE 


The Centre for Research in- 
to Ancient Cultures at the Po- 
lish Academy of Sciences, 
under Professor Kazimierz 
Kumaniecki, is now working 
on Polish Latin literature. The 
prose writings of Callimachus 
(an outstanding Humanist of 
Italian origin who worked in 
Poland at the turn of the 15th 
century), and manuscripts of 
Polish Latin poets kept in Po- 
lish libraries are being classi- 
fied and prepared for the 
press. The study of Byzantine 
literature includes the prepa- 
ration of an edition of the 
writings of Theophases Conti- 
nuatus and research into the 
Byzantine Renaissance. 





Apart from books the Co-operative a 
issues several journals to meet the needs 9 
peasant readers. These include Dziennik Ly 
dowy (The Peasant Daily); Zielony Sztande 
(The Green Banner), which appears twi 
weekly; the monthly Wie§ Wspédtczesna (The 
Countryside Today), which was the subjec 
of an article in Polish Perspectives No. 1-2 
1959 and Orka (Tillage), a eanenatig 
weekly. 

Since 1957 the Co-operative has widen 
its sphere of activities and become more s 
lective in its choice of authors and work) 
Among the most outstanding of its re 
publications is Professor Jézef Chalasirski’ 
Przesztosé i przysztosé inteligencji polskie} 
(The Past and the Future of the Polish In- 
telligentsia), which was reviewed im Polish 
Perspectives No. 6, 1958. 


Among the historical works there have 
been several on the struggles, risings and 
strikes of the peasants and on the part they, 
played in the fight for an independent Po- 
land. Noteworthy among the published. his- 
torical documents are the memoirs of Wia- 
dystaw Golabek, one of the commanders of) 
the partisans of the Peasant Battalions which| 
fought against the Nazi occupant, and those 
of Jerzy Markiewicz, in which he describes” 


the fight of the Peasant Battalions against) 
the overwhelmingly stronger German for- 
ces in the defence of ZamoSé and the sur-_ 


rounding district. Of great interest also is’ 
Jézef Kowal’s pamphlet. XXX-lecie ,,Wici”, 
(Thirty Years of Wici), which describes the 
organization and development of the radical 


union of peasant youth. Wici (The Summons) | 


was active in the period between the wars 
and the years immediately following the 
last war. 


The popular-science books, adapted 1 
the requirements of the country-dweller, 
cover the natural sciences as well as hygiene 
and education. Plays, especially those wril- 
ten for rural amateur dramatic societies, 
are also issued. 
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As far as the classics are concerned, the 
re 2 tive has begun publication of 
eds of , complete 24 volume edition of the histo- 
ik Luk vical novels of Jézef Ignacy Kraszewski, 
‘tanday the most prolific and popular writer of the 

twice nineteenth century. Other novels by the 
2 (Th& same author, dealing with peasant life and 
subjecl, showing the manners and customs of his day 
lo. 1-2) have also been published. Altogether there 
iteraty, are 120 of Kraszewski’s books in a total 
‘impression of 3.5 million copies. 










riden x0 


nets The Peasant Publishing Co-operative has 


work} 280 initiated the Biblioteka PowieSsci i Ro- 
cath | manséw (Library of Lighter Fiction) a series 
sifiski'g ' of those forgotten historical novels and ro- 
olskies mances of the second half of the nineteenth 
ish In ' and the beginning of the twentieth centuries 
Polish. ' which are readily accessible to the country 

: reader today. The Co-operative pays special 
attention to its Biblioteka Dawnych Pisarzy 
Chiopskich (The Library of Early Peasant 
Writers) which contains, for example, se- 
lections from the works of Jantek of Bugaj 
and Wojciech Skuza; Blaski i Déwieki (Lights 
and Sounds) by Stanistaw Bojorczuk, and 
Piefni (Songs) by Kajetan Sawczuk. 
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The memoirs of former peasant leaders 
ate represented by: Pamietniki (Memoirs) 
of Jan Stapirfiski and Jakub Bojko; Chtop- 
skim pidrem (With the Pen of a Peasant) 
by Jan Stryczek and Jak daleko pamieé siega 
(As Far as Memory Reaches) by Teofil 
Kurezak. 


concerned to cultivate the progressive tra- 
fitions of the peasants and to meet the 
needs of the countryside which only since 
the war has had full possibilities for cultu- 
tal advancement. 


ted to 
weller, 
ygiene 
» writ- 
cieties, 


During its ten years of activity the Co- 
operative has published 833 titles in a total 
impression of 12,850,000 copies. 


Jerzy Wisniewski 








WARSAW REWARDS HER 


The Peasant Publishing Co-operative is 


ARTISTS 


Every January 17th, the an- 
niversary of the liberation of 
Warsaw in 1945, prizes are 
awarded to authors, artists 
and cultural workers associa- 
ted with the city. In 1959 the- 
se prizes went to the fol- 
lowing: 


_ Jerzy Szaniawski, the emi- 
nent playwright; Stanistaw 
Lorentz, professor of Warsaw 
University and director of the 
National Museum, who did 
much to save many monu- 
ments and works of art du- 
ring the war, and who is now 
working on the reconstruction 
of the Royal Castle in War- 
saw; Jan Klewin, Deputy Chief 
Architect of Warsaw; Jan Ko- 
chanowicz, actor, stage direc- 
tor and social worker; Mieczy- 
staw Mierzejewski, orchestral 
conductor, who for over ten 
years has ben working for the 
propagation of music in the 
capital; Wilodzimierz Pawlicki, 
architect, inventor and pro- 
moter of technological pro- 
gress in the building trade; 
Jan Szczepkowski, sculptor, 
who has been connected’ with 
Warsaw for 36 years; Stanislaw 
Tazbir, lawyer,’ social and 
educational worker; Czestaw 
Janezarski, poet, author of 
books for children. 


ARCHAEOLOGISTS AND 
MILLENNIUM 


In connection with the 
thousandth anniversary of the 
emergence of the Polish State, 
to be celebrated in 1960—66, 
a conference of Polish archae- 
ologists and other scholars 
was held at Bydgoszcz late 
in 1958. 


Professor Wiktor Hensel, 
director of the Institute of the 
History of Material Culture of 
the Polish Academy of Scien- 
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ces, described the conference 
as the first comprehensive re- 
view of excavation in Poland. 


Excavations in 1928 have 
produced much valuable mate- 
rial on all the periods of Po- 
lish history, particularly the 
Paleolithic epoch, the Lusatian 
culture, the Roman period and 
the early Middle Ages. Of 
especial importance are the 
results of research on the ori- 
gin of the Polish State con- 
ducted at Gniezno, Poznan, 
Kruszwica, Santok, Nakio, 
Plock, WiSlica, Strzelno, Opole, 
Wroctaw, Wolin, Kotobrzeg and 
Gdafsk. It is worth mentio- 
ning that the study of reli- 
gious questions (adoption of 
christianity, etc.) has been giv- 
en more attention tham hith- 
erto. 


ROMANCE LANGUAGES 


The interest of the Polish 
Academy of Sciences’ Centre 
for the Study of Modern Lan- 
guages, headed by Professor 
Mieczysitaw Brahmer, is now 
concentrated on the Romance 
languages, mainly on French 
literary criticism in the 19th 
and 20th centuries. The Cen- 
tre is to publish an anthology 
of French literary criticism of 
this period. Each selection of 
essays is to be preceded by 
a brief monograph. A similar 
anthology to cover Italian li- 
terary criticism is also plan- 
ned. 


As it expands the Centre 
will broaden its field of study 
to include English, American 
and German literature. Work 
has begun on classifying ma- 
nuscripts and early editions of 
West European literatures 
preserved in Polish libraries 
and archives, as the necessary 
preliminary to bibliographical 
and editorial work. 
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WRITERS’ CHOICE 


The weekly Polityka has published 
the results of a poll of writers’ opin- 
ions of the best book, film and play 
in 1958. 

Among Polish books the following 
took first place: Podrdz (The Trip), by 
Stanislaw Dygat; Listy do Pani Z. (Letters 
to Mrs Z.), by Kazimierz Brandys, and 
Stefan Themerson’s Wyktad profesora 
Mmaa (Profesor Mmaa’s Lecture). 

The most popular foreign books were 
Hemingway’s For Whom the Bell Tolls, 
Faulkner’s The Wild Palms, and Wilder’s 
The Ides of March. 

There was a remarkable concensus of 
opinion on the best play: 47 per cent of 
those questioned chose Diirrenmatt’s The 
Visit which was produced last year in 
the Dramatyczny Theatre in Warsaw. 

The film which met with most 
approval was Polish — Popidt i diament 
(The Ashes and the Diamond) based on 
the novel of the same name by Jerzy 
Andrzejewski. The book and the film, 
dealing with the immediate post-war 
period in Poland, present a sharp and 
penetrating picture of the moral problems 
with which the nation was then con- 


fronted. 

Notte di Cabiria took second place 
among films. 

Polityka printed many _ writers’ 


answers verbatim, of which this one, 
from Adam Wazyk, author of Poemat 
dla dorostych (Poem for Adults) is an 
example: 

1. Best work of fiction — The Trip 
by Dygat. 

2. Best foreign book — For Whom the 
Bell Tolls. 

3. Films — I give first place to Notte 
di Cabiria. 

4. Of plays I liked best The Visit. 
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POLISH ENGRAVING IN SWITZERLAND 


N January, February and March a tra- 

yelling exhibition of modern Polish engra- 
ying was shown in Berne, Geneva and 
Zurich. 

Polish graphic art was known in Switz- 
erland previously. Between the wars as 
well as after the last war the Swiss public 
had several opportunities to examine it, 
both at international exhibitions (among 
others at Lugano) and at special shows. 

The exhibition, which contained 106 


| works, gave a very broad survey of the 


achievements of contemporary artists of 
different generations and various schools. 
Among those who exhibited in Switzerland 
were Halina Chrostowska, Tadeusz Dominik, 
Maria Hiszpafska, Maria Jarema, Andrzej 
Jurkiewicz, Marian Malina, Adam Marczyhf- 


) ski, Jerzy Panek, Stanislaw Rzepa, Andrzej 


Rudzifiski and Stanislaw Wojtowicz. 

The exhibition had a good reception, both 
from public and critics. All the critics point- 
ed to the way in which Polish engraving 
is keeping pace with the trends of contempo- 
tary art while preserving its own individual 
characteristics. One of these is a fondness 
for effects made by the use of dense black, 
always a part of the tradition of the Polish 
woodcut. The technical standard of the 
prints was also praised. 

Elsewhere in this issue we reproduce 
some of the works exhibited. 


GRAPHIC ART 







STUDY OF WORK 
ORGANIZATION 


In 1958 the Polish Academy 
of Sciences set up a Section 
to study the General Problems 
of Work Organization, under 
Professor Tadeusz Kotarbinski, 
eminent philosopher and auth- 
or of the study Traktat o do- 
brej robocie (A Treatise on 
Good Work). Research is to 
include analysis of the factors 
determining greater efficiency, 
effectiveness and productivity 
of work through: (a) study of 
improvements in the various 
fields, (b) study of the same 
problems as reflected in the 
history of trades and techni- 
ques, (c) study of the ways 
in which proficiency in the 
various fields is acquired. In 
all three fields this will be 
combined with the study of 
failures and regressions and 
their causes. 


AMERICA IN PHOTOGRAPHS 
The “Spirit of America’’ 
exhibition in the Warsaw Pa- 
lace of Culture and Science 
was opened early in February 
by Mr. Jacob Beam, the 


United States Ambassador to 
Poland. It consists of 264 works, 
inspired by the poems of Walt 
Whitman, by 92 of the fore- 
most American photographers. 





Qualified Impartiality 


Rebirth of the Polish Republic. 
A Study in the Diplomatic History 
of Europe 1914-1920. By Titus 
Komarnicki. William Heinemann, 
Ltd. London, 1957. 776 pp. 


This history of Poland, written 
by an émigré Pole, is the first 
serious work for many years on the 
rebirth of the Polish Republic after 
the First World War. Its compre- 
hensive collection of facts and docu- 
ments alone makes the book a va- 
luable contribution to the study of 
the period. Written with an eye to 
the Anglo-Saxon reader, it presents 
the subject in simple terms, for those 
who have no detailed knowledge of 
the complications of the situation in 
Central Europe at that period. 
Unfortunately the book is not always 
quite as objective as one is entitled 
to expect from a work of this kind. 

The culprit here is the anti-Soviet 
prejudice of the author; as a result, 
the book falls into two parts, the 
dividing line being the outbreak of 
the Bolshevik Revolution. In the first 
part he maintains a high standard of 
scientific inquiry; in the second, the 
author’s attempt to substantiate a de- 
finite political thesis, resulting from 
his antipathy to Bolshevism, shows 
through. This is all the more strange 
in that Komarnicki, unlike many 
Polish historians of the inter-war 
years, is well aware of the contri- 
bution of the Russian Revolution 
towards the independence of Poland. 

Using a wealth of documentary 
evidence, the author discusses the 
Polish question during the first phase 
of the war. He comes to the con- 
clusion that none of the combatants 
wanted it on the agenda of inter- 
national debate. The Partition 
Powers — Czarist Russia on the one 
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hand and Germany and Austria-Hun- DMPE 
gary on the other — regarded the” 
Polish question as a matter of inter- ARS A 
nal politics. 

Russia’s western allies were afraid 
to broach this problem for fear of 
offending the Czar. Komarnicki the- 
refore seems to be right when he 
concludes: 

“..we can state in the light of the 
evidence produced in this chapter, 
that until the outbreak of the Rus- 
sian Revolution the Western Powers 
had not taken any step which might 
be considered as the recognition of 
the Polish question as an internatio- 
nal issue.” (p. 63). ‘ 

The turning point for the Polish 
question was the outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution. But it was nob 
until its second phase, when the 
Bolsheviks came to power, that the” 
right of the Polish people to ind 
pendence was fully recognized, i 
accordance with the Bolshevik saa 
ciple of the self-determination of 
nations. Komarnicki admits that the 
Bolshevik Revolution had an import- 
ant influence on the further course 
of events, and also on the formu- 
lation of President Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points,-the 13th of which called for 
the restoration of -Poland’s inde 
pendence, 3 

Komarnicki tries to give 
impartial account of President 
son’s attitude to the Polish quest 
He has considerably more regard & 
him than for the British and 
statesmen of the time. But he p 
out: 

“It was not Wilson that awak 
some forces, but he became 
quickly aware of their import 
than did the statesmen of the 
school.” (p. 23). 

Unlike his European allies, Wi 
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was not bound “by any political 
entanglements”, and consequently he 
had a much freer hand in defining 
the aims of the war. Despite this, he 
showed extreme caution with regard 
to the Polish question. “And yet”, 
writes Komarnicki, “one can hardly 
say that a peace which might have 
been signed immediately after the 
delivery of this message (i. e. the 
fourteen Points), would have been 
a peace based on the principle of 
sef-determination, even so far as 
Poland was concerned.” (p. 206). 


Moreover, “Wilson for a long 
time avoided any commitment on the 
territorial issues between Germany 
and Poland’, while on the question 
of Poland’s access to the sea, Wilson 
‘had in mind the neutralization of 
the Vistula and the establishment of 
a free port in Danzig.” (p. 207). 


While the Russian Revolution 
brought the Polish question into the 
imernational arena, it was revo- 
lution in Berlin, Vienna and Budapest 
that really gave Poland the chance 
te decide her own fate. The causal 
connection between October 1917 and 
November 1918 is obvious. But the 
fact that the government of an inde- 
pendent Poland was set up in War- 
saw did not of itself decide the 
question of Poland’s frontiers. Ko- 
marnicki gives an exhaustive account 
of the vicissitudes of the discussions 
om Poland’s western frontiers at Ver- 
sailles. The conflict of interests be- 
tween the Great Powers finally 
resulted in an extremely unfa- 
vourable demarcation of the frontiers. 
Upper Silesia and Danzig, originally 
assigned to Poland, ultimately became 
the subject of protracted negotiotions. 
In the end, the views of Lloyd 
George prevailed. In accordance 
with Britain’s traditional policy of 
maintaining the balance of power, 
Lloyd George was opposed to any 
critieal weakening of the defeated 
Germany and the strengthening of 
‘France. He regarded Poland, says 
Komarnicki, merely as a_ satellite 
of France, Danzig became a free 
tity, the seed of future conflicts, 
While Upper Silesia was divided. 
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THE SHORT 
UNIVERSAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


recently issued in Polish by the 
Polish Scientific Publishers 


(P W N) 


Warszawa, Miodowa 10 
is the first universal encyclopaedia 
to appear in Poland since the war, 
an original work edited with the 
cooperation of about 400 leading 
specialists in various fields of 
the arts and sciences; 


provides much useful information 
on Polish history and culture as 
well as on contemporary problems; 


includes 40,000 classified entries, 
3,000 photographs, drawings and 
statistical tables. Cloth bound, $7.50 


Please send orders to 


ARS POLONA 


Foreign Trade Enterprise 


Warszawa, Krakowskie Przedmieicie 7 


Telephone: 612-01 


Telegrams: 


ARSPOLONA WARSZAWA 
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As far as Poland’s eastern front- 
iers were concerned, the members of 
the Entente approached this problem 
as part of the Russian question, 
which was a more vital one for 
them. The anti-Bolshevik feeling in 
the West, which eventually took the 
form of armed intervention, made 
them inclined to look upon Poland 
as a weapon against Bolshevism. On 
the other hand the Entente powers 
reckoned on the early defeat of the 
Bolsheviks and the restoration of 
capitalism in Russia. “Counting on 
an early reappearance of a regene- 
rated Russia on the international 
stage”, writes Komarnicki, “the Prin- 
cipal Powers avoided any commit- 
ments relating to territorial sett- 
lement in Eastern Europe.” Here the 
interests of the Great Powers were 
at odds with the Eastern policy of 
J6ézef Pilsudski, at that time Head of 
the Polish State, who was anxious 
to establish Polish hegemony in that 
area, either by seizing Russia’s 
borderlands and annexing them to 


Poland or by making them dependent ° 


on Poland in a federation. Pitsudski’s 
plans came to nothing, as a result 
of military failure. Poland’s eastern 
frontier, established by the Treaty 
of Riga, was the outcome of a com- 
promise arrived at by the young 
Soviet Republic and the Poland of 
Pitsudski. 

Komarnicki admits that the Soviet 
Government repeatedly made peace 
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proposals, which Pitsudski rejectei| 
but he exonerates. Pilsudski’s go.’ 
vernment on the grounds that ‘they 
believed the Bolshevik proposals tp 
be insincere. It is significant tha 
Komarnicki is aware of the danger! 
that threatened Poland from the 
White Russian generals and from the. 
restoration of capitalism in Russia, 
But he nonetheless regrets that the’ 
allied intervention ended in a fiasco,” 
The conclusions in this part of the” 
book by no means fit the documen-| 
tary evidence collected — they are 
clearly an attempt to vindicate Pij- 
sudski’s policy, even at the expense 
of historical truth. ' 





study suffers accordingly. One doubts 


whether the author’s arguments will 


convince his readers, particularly in 
Britain, of the correctness of his poli- 
tical theses. The policy of interven- 


tion against Soviet Russia at the end — 
of the First World War no longer 


has many adherents in Britain, 
where in addition, Pilsudski’s plans 
of conquest and his project for 
making Poland a great power by 
annexing the Ukraine, Byelorussia 
and Lithuania always aroused deep- 
seated distrust and dislike. 

It should be remembered that the 
present Polish-Soviet frontier was 


after the First World War by Lom 
Curzon. 


Stefan Arski 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


LITERATURE 


Miron Biateszewski: Rachunek zachciankowy [Preferential Calculus]. PIW, 
Warszawa, 1959. 111 pp. $0.40 

A new volume by an interesting young poet who made his debut in 1957 with 
a collection entitled Obroty rzeczy (The Vagaries of Things), which showed him as an 
dready mature craftsman. Bialoszewski is known to readers of the weeklies and to 
theatre-goers as one of the promoters and artistic directors of an experimental theatre 
which won considerable popularity during October 1956. He also wrote for that theatre. 
In his earlier dramas and poetry Bialoszewski showed himself an experimenter in 
advanced forms, thus continuing the inter-war avant-garde tradition. The present 
yolume, Preferential Calculus, is even more radical in this respect. 


Engrossed in his poetical experimentation the author strives to create what may be 
described as definitions in imagery of man, his surroundings and experiences. He is 
attracted above all by the concreteness of simple things surrounding man in everyday 
life and closely associated with him, things which therefore tend to become commonplace 
and are often overlooked. Such poetical definitions, based on what would appear to be 
tenuous associations, sounds and parts of words, suitably arranged are intended to reveal 
the unique and most essential characteristics of his subjects and consequently to show 
m unexpected, completely novel reality. Bialoszewski’s is a difficult art, but one highly 
valued by readers of modern poetry in this country. . 


Aleksander Fredro: Komedie [Comedies]. Series II. Vol. 10. Wielki cztowiek 
do matych interes6w. Wychowanka, Dwie blizny (A Great Man for Small Affairs. The 
Ward. Two Scars). Collected Works. Critical Edition by Stanistaw Pigon. Introduction 
by Kazimierz Wyka, PIW, Warszawa. 1958. 456 pp. 5 plates. Cloth. $0.70 


The issue of a complete critical edition of Fredro’s works under the direction of 
Professor Stanislaw Pigon was begun by PIW in 1955. 


Aleksander Fredro (1793-1876), the most prominent of Polish writers of comedy, 
occupies a place in Polish literature similar to that of Moliére in France. His works 
are still staples of the theatrical repertoire in this country. He captured all that was 
characteristic and typical of social life and manners in the Poland of his time. The 
first six volumes, containing all the work written before 1835 and published during 
the playwright’s lifetime, appeared some time before the volume under review. This 
volume is the last in the second series (volumes 7-10). It covers the three later 
plays published after the author’s death. All three are excellent comedies. The Ward 
was recently mounted for the second time in a new production at the Polski Theatre 
in Warsaw, where it is enjoying a great success. 

Volumes 11th and 12th wil comprise Fredro’s poetical works — lyrics, longer poems and 
occasional verse. The next two volumes will be devoted to prose, including aphorisms, 
maxims and reminiscences of the writer, as well as his political and social writings. 
Volume 15 will be a supplement containing bibliographical tables, lists of performances, 
indexes, etc. 


Tadeusz Hotuj: Koniec naszego Swiata [The End of Our World]. WL (Wy- 
dawnictwo Literackie), Krakéw. 1958. 514 pp. $0.90 

Tadeusz Hotuj spent several years in Auschwitz (OSwiecim) and he has repeatedly 
returned to his experiences there. The present novel provides a painstakingly accurate 
picture of the conditions in the Vernichtungslager where millions of men were murdered. 
It tells the story of a Polish journalist who after passing all the stages of suffering 
and humiliation joins a resistance organization set up by the inmates, in which he 
comes to play a leading réle. The author’s main concern is to show how in a concen- 
tration camp an apolitical man may become an active fighter against fascism. 
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Zofia Kossak: Suknia Dejaniry [Dejanira’s Tunic]. PAX, Warszawa. 1958. 275 pp. 
Cloth. $1.35 

The author is an eminent Catholic writer renowned for her numerous historic 
novels, particulary the long series set in the time of the crusades (The Crusaders, 
The Leper King, Blessed Are the Meek). The present novel is set in the 17th century 
countryside, showing the life of the serfs and the gentry of the manor they serve. 
It tells the story of a sheriff's son, Kazimierz Korsak, who having donned peasant 
dress (Deianira’s tunic) does not put it off till his death. In this disguise, unrecognized, 
he works for many years on his own estate as a serf. The writer intends Korsak’s 
sacrifice, his renunciation of a life of ease and his self-indentification with the poorest 
order of society to bear the marks of saintliness. 


Artur Miedzyrzecki: Powrét do Sorrento. Opowiadania. [Sorrento Revisited), 
Stories. MON, Warszawa. 1958. 136 pp. $0.40 

Three stories by a well-known prose writer and poet, the fruits of his stay in 
Italy first as a soldier during the war and then, many years later, as a tourist. Faced 
with the beauties of nature and architecture, the author falls into a reflective mood 
often tinged with bitterness and melancholy. Sorrento Revisited contains many obser- 
vations and generalizations on the destiny of man in the world of today. The book 
is illustrated by one of the most eminent of Polish graphic artists, Tadeusz Kulisiewicz. 


Stefan Otwinowski: Marionetki [The Marionettes]. Czytelnik, Warszawa. 1958. 
113 pp. $0.40 

A reissue of a novel which had considerable success between the wars. It deals with 
life backstage in the Warsaw theatre. Otwinowski — a noted critic, with a singular 
devotion to the theatre — has taken up a popular and attractive theme. He presents 
theatrical life as a part of the historical events of an epoch. 


Marian Prominski: Atrament i krew [Ink and Blood]. Czytelnik, Warszawa. 
1958. 556 pp. Cloth. $1.05 

In Poland the short story is less popular than the novel. Marian Prominski has 
however earned a considerable reputation as a short story writer. Ink and Blood is an 
intelligently chosen selection of work written over the past, most of it since the war. 

The author has divided the volume into several sections, according to theme. The 
first comprises war stories, two of which — Jaszczur i Lilianne (Lilianne and the 
Dragon) and Bomba (The Bomb) — are perhaps the best of this collection or even of 
Prominski’s work as a whole. The second section contains satirical tales, the third — 
travel-sketches from Bulgaria, and the fourth — stories about sport (one of Promiriski’s 
favourite subjects). The volume closes with a set of “short short-stories” which display 
particularly well the author’s characteristic powers of observation ahd reaction to life 
around him. : 


Adam Wazyk: Mity rodzinne [Family Myths]. 3rd edition. Czytelnik, Warszawa. 
1958. 271 pp. $0.70 

Adam Wazyk is a very interesting figure in Polish literature. Translator of Apoli- 
naire, Mayakovski and Pushkin, compiler of the first post-war anthology of contem- 
porary French poetry to be published in Poland, he is himself an outstanding poet, 
author of the celebrated A Poem for Adults (1955), a bitingly critical appraisa! of 
dogmatism and over-zealous didacticism in an original and condensed poetic form. 
The present novel was written between 1935 and 1938. Here the author’s attack is 
aimed at the middle-class, who are busy fabricating — deep in hypocrisy and dissimula- 
tion — shabby “family myths’’. 


CRITICISM 


Jan Dobraczyhski: Wielkosé i §wietosé [Greatness and Holiness]. Essays. PAX, 
Warszawa. 1958. 311 pp. $1.25 2 
A selection of literary essays by the contemporary Catholic writer, a prolific novelist 
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and publicist, Most of the essays collected here were written in the last few years 
and have already been published in the Catholic press. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first contains essays on religious themes, 
the second studies of twentieth-century Catholic writers of the ‘West, including 
GK. Chesterton, Graham Greene and Evelyn Waugh. The third section is devoted to 
an essay on Teofil Grodzicki and shorter discussions of books by Zofia Kossak and 
Antoni Gotubiew. 


Stefan Kisielewski: Gwiazdozbiér muzyezny [A Musical Constellation]. Vol. 1. 
from Bach to Stravinsky. PWM (Polskie Wydawnictwo Muzyczne), Krakéw. 1958. 
266 pp. $0.75 

The author is one of the most stimulating figures of the Polish literary scene. Com- 
poser and music critic, publicist, and essayist, even novelist, he is also a member of 
the Catholic group in the Sejm. He has won perhaps his greatest reputation as 
a feuilletonist for many years in the Catholic weekly Tygodnik Powszechny. Kisielew- 
ski's idiosyncratic musical views have frequently provoked violent controversy — 
which is precisely why his books on the subject are so interessting. As critic and 
essayist he champions the cause of a music formally disciplined, appealing to the 
intellect, and free from neo-romantic aestheticism. The pen portraits of past and contem- 
porary composers in Gwiazdozbiér muzyczny show that he has remained himself loyal 
to his perversities. He dislikes Beethoven, has a positive aversion to Wagner, dotes on 
Rossini. His book is an exposition not only of the history of music but also of a definite 
aesthetic standpoint. 


Aleksander Rogalski: Profile i preteksty [Profiles and Pretexts]. PAX, War- 
szawa, 1958. 416 pp. $1.45 

These essays, reprinted mainly from Catholic weeklies, are pen portraits of figures 
of eminence in Polish and world literature. The compass of the author’s critical inte- 
rest is very wide. Hemingway and Steinbeck are discussed side by side with Dostoyevski 
and Flaubert; Kafka and Ibsen rub shoulders with Rilke and Baudelaire. Among Polish 
men of letters he discusses the work of Zeromski, Kasprowicz, LeSmian and Zofia 
Kossak, In addition the volume contains a comprehensive critical study of the thought 
of Henri Bremond, as well as reviews of a number of books by Polish and foreign 
authors. 


HISTORY AND ANTHROPOLOGY 


Zygmunt Karpiniski: Bank Polski 1924-1939 [The Bank of Poland 1924-1939]. 
PWG (Polskie Wydawnictwa Gospodarcze), Warszawa. 1958. 246 pp. $0.85 

The various chapters of this history of the Bank Polski reflect clearly the vicissitudes 
of economic and fiscal policy at home and abroad, the various doctrines on foreign 
currency implemented in policy or discussed, between 1924 and 1939. The author was 
a director of the Bank. He describes the most important aspects of the credit operations 
of the Bank as one of the main nerve-centres of the economic policy of the state and 
reveals a great deal of interesting historical information on (for example) the struggle 
for the stabilization of the zloty, the terms which had to be complied with in the 
acquisition of foreign loans, and the currency relations between Poland and Gdahsk. 


| This adds to the value of the work as a contribution to the economic history of inter-war 
| Poland. An appendix compares excerpts of the statutes of the Bank Polski for 1924 and 


199. A summary in Russian and English. 


Wojciech Kocka: Zagadnienie etnogenezy ludéw Europy [The Ethnogenesis of 
European Peoples]. Published by PWN for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Anthro- 
pological Research Centre: Anthropological Materials and Studies, No. 22. Wroclaw. 
1958. 296 pp. 8 plates and maps in a special supplement. $5.05 

A study of the part played by migration in the ethnogenesis of the European 
Peoples, in particular the Slavs. Parts I and II deal with the analysis of anthopological 
ype in craniology and with the anthropological structure of ethnic groups. Part. III 
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discusses the development of tribal areas in Europe. There is a bibliography and an 
index of geographic-ethnical data. Summary in German. 


BRukasz Kurdybacha: Z dziejéw pedagogiki ariavskiej [From the History 
of Arian Pedagogy]. PZWS (Patstwowe Zaktady Wydawnictw Szkolnych), Warszawa, 
1958. 211 pp. $0.60 

The full elucidation of the educational activities of the Arian sect in the iéth and 
17th centuries is very difficult. Manuscripts and archives were in many cases either 
destroyed by Catholic opponents, or carried abroad, where some of them became 
lost and others may remain undiscovered in libraries. “Among the scant archival 
remains” — writes the author — “I have been able to extract some material which, 
though insufficient for a systematic study of Arian pedagogy, nevertheless throws 
enough light on a number of crucial points to give one a fairly good insight into 





the whole.” The book outlines the organization and ideological aims of Arian schools 
at Lewartéw and Rakéw, as well as the work of Arian teachers; it closes with a ge- 


neral appraisal of Arian pedagogy. There are summaries in Russian, German and | 


English. 


Eos Commentarii Societatis Philologiae Polonorum. Vol. 49 (1957-1958). Fasc. 1. Editores: 
Georgius Krékowski, Victor Steffen, Ladislaus Strzelecki. Ossolineum, Wroclaw. 1958. | © 


208 pp. $2.55 


This is a scientific periodical devoted to classical antiquity, issued by Polish Philo- 
logical Society. It has a long tradition in Poland and will soon celebrate its jubilee. | 


Since the war Eos has been appearing in two fasciscules yearly, one of which contains 
works in Latin and modern foreign languages and the other articles written in Polish. 
The present fasciscule is a foreign-language edition. It comprises articles by Polish 
scholars (mainly in Latin but also in French) together with a number of reviews of 
publications on classical philology. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIAS AND DICTIONARIES 


Encyklopedia wspdétczesna [The Contemporary Encyclopaedia], Warszawa, 1958, PWN. 
576 pp. 181 tables, 24 illustrations. $6.00. 

The Contemporary Encyclopaedia appears at monthly intervals and is devoted, as 
the title suggests, to providing information on contemporary life. A bound volume of 
the year’s issues is published annually. 

Each monthly issue is composed of two sections. The first, ‘information’, contains 
a body of about forty entries of immediate relevance to the most recent events in 
Poland and the world at large, and a further number of entries devoted to anniver- 
saries which — although tney are not recent — have some particular contemporary 
significance. There is a further set of basic entries aimed at providing a better 
understanding of the rest, and a number of supplementary notes on the ideas, pers0- 
nalities and events mentioned under the main headings. 

The second section is in the form of a chronicle, a day-by-day account — under 
the title Events of the Month — of the more important political happenings and of 
developments in the arts and sciences. All contributions are the work of eminent spe- 
cialists and each entry is signed. The volume as a whole is provided with an index 
containing some 40 thousand entries. 

Apart from the French Larousse Mensuel, on which it is modelled, the encyclo- 
paedia is the only one of its kind in Europe. 

There are very few encyclopaedias on the market in Poland. This may perhaps 
account for the success of this one, which ncw has 55,000 subscribers. 


Mata encyklopedia kultury éwiata antyeznego [A Short Encyclopaedia of the Ancient 
Culture]. Vol, 1 A-E. Editorial Committee: Kazimierz Kumaniecki, Kazimierz Micha- 
towski, Lidia Winniczuk. PWN, Warszawa. 1958. 567 pp. 36 plates. 3 maps. Cloth. $7.6 

This is the first publication of its kind in Poland for the last 146 years. Its 
predecessor was Alojzy Osifski’s Stownik mitologiczny (Mythological Dictionary), pub- 
lished between 1806 and 1812. 
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Entries in the Short Encyclopaedia cover almost all fields of the study of classical 
antiquity: mythology, history, Hterature, archaeology, the arts, geography, law, religion, 
and technology. 

A novel feature in comparison with foreign publications of this kind is a section 
devoted to Polish-Latin writings. Latin has played a very important part in the history 
of Polish culture, — to which a number of Latin phrases and proverbs current both in 
colloquial anl literary Polish today bear witness. These phrases also are included in the 
encyclopaedia. 

The work is copiously illustrated and provided with maps. 


Maty stownik ekonomiczny [The Little Economic Dictionary]. Warszawa, 1958, Pol- 
skie Wydawnictwa Gospodarcze. $3.30. 

The dictionary covers political economy and the various branches affiliated to it: 
economic policy, planning, thecretical and practical problems of finance, the theory 
and organization of statistics, the separate branches of economy and a certain 
number of the most important trade terms. It also gives basic information on Polish 
sconomic organization. 

All the most important entries are the work of specialists, who deal with their 
subjects in detail. The majority of the material in fact concerns the Polish economy and — 
a socialist form of government. Several concepts relating to capitalist economy have 
also been given; among the entries on economic theory capitalist concepts are placed 
alongside Marxist concepts, both interpretations being given. 


Poetyka. Zarys encyklopedyczny [Poetics. An Encyclopaedic Outline]. Section 3: Ver- 
sification. Vol. 8, Part 2. Foreign Metres. An Outline of English Versification. Published 
by Ossolineum for the Polish Academy of Sciences, Institute of Literary Research. 
Wroclaw. 1958. 72 pp. $0.45 

Among the long-term undertakings of the Institute of Literary Research of the 
Polish Academy of Sciences is an encyclopaedia of poetics edited under the direction 
of Professor Maria Renata Mayenowa. This huge work will comprise many volumes 
intended eventually to form an encyclopaedic whole. Those which have appeared 
include Sylabizm (Syllabic System) and Sylabotonizm (Stress-accent System), under 
the joint editorship of Zdzistawa Kopczynfska and Maria Renata Mayenowa; Zarys 
wersyfikacji angielskiej (An Outline of English Versification) by Margaret Schlauch, 
and Zarys dziejé6w czeskiego wiersza (An Outline of the History of Czech Verse) by 
Karel Hordlek. 

The series as a whole has been subdivided into three parts: I — literary genres, 
Il — problems of style and language, and III — problems of poetics. Editorial work 
has begun on Part III, which will consist of 8 volumes: (1) Polish prosody, (2) verse 
and its structural elements, (3) problems of Polish syllabic system, (4) stress-accent 
system, (5) tonality and free verse, (6) metrification, (7) folk poetry and (8) foreign 
metres. The last volume has two parts: part I deals with classical metres, and part II 
is devoted to modern metres. 

The work listed here belongs in the section devoted to contemporary foreign metres. 
Its author, Margaret Schlauch, is an Englishwoman, Professor of English at Warsaw 
University. 
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